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The Struggle 


for peace and freedom 


BY ELMER DAVIS 


HE title given me for these remarks 
ye serve as a brief history of the hu- 
man race. The struggle for peace, freedom, 
and human advancement has been going 
on ever since mankind, here and there, 
emerged from barbarism. It still goes on, 
now that a good deal of mankind has 
reverted to barbarism; and it is likely to 
be going on for a long time to come. We 
are responsible only for the segment of 
the struggle that lies within our own time; 
but this happens to be one of the more 
critical periods of human history, and 
what we do or do not do in our time could 
materially influence what happens for 
centuries to come. 

The principal instrument we have 
chosen for cur segment of this struggle 
at least for its more normal and peaceful 
aspects — is the United Nations. I need 
not tell this audience that the United Na- 
tions is a long-term investment, and that 
UNESCO is one of its junior securities. 
It has paid one or two small dividends 
in its six years of existence, but the time 
is far distant when it will cut a melon 
for its stockholders. Moreover, it is not 
the kind of long-term investment that 
you can put away in the safe-deposit box 
and forget. You will have to keep on 
working at it, if it is to have any value. 

Part of the function of this conference is 
“to consider the chief obstacles to the 
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This is the text of an address, here condensed, 
delivered at the opening session of the Third 
National Conference of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, 


United Nations system in its efforts to 
advance peace and human welfare.” That 
is easy; the great and paramount obstacle 
is the Great Schism between the rest of 
the world and the group of nations, under 
tightly centralized and tyrannical control, 
which is not interested in any but its own 
peculiar kind of peace and is not interested 
in freedom at all. 

The Great Schism existed long before 
the United Nations was thought of; but 
in the stress of enforced association in the 
late war many of us had hopes that the 
fundamental difference was slowly van- 
ishing. In those hopes, the Charter of the 
United Nations was written. As it is put 
in the working paper for the section of 
this conference that deals with peaceful 
settlement and collective security, “these 
provisions of the Charter were frankly 
based on the assumption that the great 
Powers would be able to continue and 
strengthen their cooperation in peace 
time. Only on the basis of this assumption 
do these provisions of the Charter make 
any sense whatever.” 

That of course is true. Yet no one pro- 
poses to abandon the United Nations. It 
remains the receptacle of our hopes and 
the instrument of our intentions, in case it 
should be possible to solve the problems 
created by the Great Schism without an- 
other general war. And even if that should 
be impossible, the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies will, I believe, remain 
the framework within which we shall 
again undertake the sisyphean task of re- 
construction — provided our side wins. 
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But in the meantime, I salute the cour- 
age and optimism of the people who, 
through organizations such as this, are 
doing the best they can and as much as 
they can to push forward our endeavors 
for peace, freedom, and human advance- 
ment. The program of this conference of 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO sets forth the great variety of 
fronts on which these problems are being 
attacked. Some of the problems thus be- 
ing dealt with, I confess, seem to me 
insoluble within any visible future. World 
law, for instance, I am afraid will have to 

ait for some agreement among at least 
the major nations — nations of a great 
variety of culture and conditioning history 
— on what world law ought to be; it will 
not necessarily coincide with the resolu- 
lutions of the American Bar Association; 
and after we have agreed on what it ought 
to be will come the equally difficult prob- 
lem of enacting it and making it stick. 
Overpopulation is a very serious and in- 
creasingly serious problem; but I am 
afraid it will have to be settled by the 
people who are doing the overpopulating, 
not by us who sit here on Park Avenue 
and give them good advice which, how- 
ever soundly based, may conflict with the 
dictates of impulse and impatience. 


Bor the fact that these problems are in- 
soluble in the visible future does not mean 
that they will forever be insoluble. It is 
no reason for not attacking them now. 
The late Raoul de Roussy de Sales once 
wrote that it is amazing that men who 
have reconciled themselves to the fact 
that in their personal lives there are things 
that will never work out, which they must 
just learn to live with as best they can, 
that these same men expect not only 
conclusive but quick solutions to prob- 
lems of public life that are far more 
complex. 

I am afraid that is peculiarly a failing 
of this nation, thanks to our history. The 
United States has been such an enormous 
success — and in so short a time, on the 
time scale of history — that we have all 
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of us fallen into the habit of expecting 
happy endings, and expecting them fairly 
soon. We are now in a period when the 
most desirable solution of the overriding 
problem of our time — that is, a working 
out of our antagonism with Russia with- 
out a shooting war, and without appease- 
ment — will entail a long period of ten- 
sion, during which the American people 
will have to display a patience they have 
never had to acquire before. And for the 
working out of the even longer-term prob- 
lems of UNESCO we need patience — the 
willingness to work in the dark, in the 
hope that the results may be apparent to 
our grandchildren, or descendants still 
more remote. 

But patience is not the only quality we 
shall have to learn during that interval, 
be it short or long, until the Great Schism 
in one way or another is ended and we can 
once again begin to plan for peace and 
freedom and human advancement on a 
worldwide basis. We have got to learn a 
discrimination among our values, and a 
sleepless vigilance in defending them. We 
are working for peace and freedom, two 
of the noblest of human objectives; but 
we must never forget which is not only 
the nobler but the more vitally essential. 
Freedom without peace might be uncom- 
fortable and hazardous; but it would keep 
the way open for mankind to go on, and 
go up. Peace without freedom would mean 
the end, for uncounted ages, to all human 
striving. And it could happen. 





L COULD happen if another world war 
‘ame, and we lost it. The most important 
thing in the world is the freedom of the 
mind, from which all other freedoms 
spring. It is a dangerous freedom, but 
this is a dangerous world; you can’t think 
right without running the risk of thinking 
wrong. But for any momentary evils that 
may come from thinking, the cure 1s 
more thinking; errors will correct them- 
selves. Without the freedom of the mind, 
the human race will never get anywhere. 

You still hear people say, though per- 
haps not so often as a few years ago, that 
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another world war would destroy civiliza- 
tion. But people who make that flat 
statement are confusing civilization with 
improved real estate. Civilization is not 
housing or office buildings; it is what goes 
on inside the heads of the people, or some 
of the people, who live and work in those 
buildings. The next war would destroy 
civilization if we lost it; and we have got 
to be careful that civilization is not de- 
stroyed in the course of our winning it. 

I don’t mean by atomic bombs; the 
world could recover from that. I mean 
that we have to be careful, whether we 
have another war or not, that civilization 
is not destroyed by the people in this 
country who hate the freedom of the mind 
and are doing their best to suppress it 
here. 

The men who are trying to do this to 
us mostly do it in the nagne of patriot- 
ism; and I have no doubt that many of 
them honestly believe they are patriots. 
But they are in fact our worst enemies, 
for they are striking at the essence of 
what has made the United States. 


Turse men profess to be defenders of 
the American way of life. I believe in 
the American way of life, because it means 
freedom and variety and experiment. 
There are several American ways of life, 
historically and intrinsically equally re- 
spectable. The Jeffersonian way and the 
Hamiltonian way were both essential to 
the establishment of the republic; the 
tension and interaction between them 
have been largely responsible for our 
progress. We need them both. We have 
needed, for variety and experiment, vari- 
ous other ways which only small and pass- 
ing minorities have adopted. 

The only way of life that we cannot 
stand and must not have is the totalitarian 
way — whether Communist or Fascist, 
or the way of native patrioteers, which 
insists that we must all think alike in 
Ways predetermined by those who con- 
sider themselves our betters. The most 
insufferable impudence’ I know of is that 
of the man who insists that agreement 


with his prejudices is the American way 
of life, and the only way. 

I doubt if we could win a world war if 
we were not fighting for freedom — above 
all the freedom of mind. There would be 
little temptation for other nations to be 
on our side if we were no better or little 
better than the opposition. And such a 
victory over the Russians, if we had mean- 
while fallen into the hands of men who 
try to make us like the Russians, would 
do little good to us or anybody else. If 
the right to think what you like and say 
what you think were suppressed, what 
the United States has meant to history 
would be gone. 


W: MAY have trouble ahead — bad trou- 
ble. I am confident that we shall come 
successfully through it if we remember 
what America has been and is, and re- 
member to keep it that way. But if we 
come through, it does not mean that 
there will be nothing to worry about for- 
ever after. We live in a revolutionary 
time, a time of great tribulations, when it 
is natural for people to think in terms of 
global disaster or of the millennium. The 
American people have always, in a crisis, 
done what they had to do, and I see no 
reason to expect disaster this time unless 
we cut our own throats. Nor, if we win 
through this crisis, if the Great Schism 
is ended and we can again begin to think 
and plan in terms of the world instead 
of half a world, do I expect to see the 
Golden Age. 

Even if we won total victory, if totali- 
tarian government were for the time eradi- 
cated from the earth, there is one thing 
we cannot eradicate — an evil knowledge, 
the knowledge of the Leninist technique of 
seizing and retaining power. It will still 
be there, a part of the human record, 
ready to hand for any ambitious and ag- 
gressive group of men who may want to 
take it up, as some day somebody will. 
If we won the next war — provided we 
had to fight it — we should have escaped 
a great danger; we should have cleared 
out one road block in the way of human 
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progress. We could hope for a slow and 
gradual improvement, but it would not 
be unbroken improvement. There will be 
more trouble ahead; I do not know when 
or of what kind, but I know where it will 
come from — out of the Nature of Man. 
For a very long time to come — perhaps 
indeed forever — men will sometimes be 
wicked, and will more often, and on the 
whole more disastrously, be stupid. 

But if there is something wrong with 
mankind there is also something right. 
Men can be brave; they can be unselfish; 
they can think. So long as they keep on 
thinking, the human race has a future. 


The Jeffersonian way and Hamiltonian 
way of life, both essential to the founda- 
tion and the progress of the republic, dif- 
fered fundamentally in their basic as- 
sumptions — the difference between op- 
timism and pessimism. Jefferson did not 
—as did some of his followers, both here 
and in France — believe in human per- 
fectability, but he believed in a high de- 
gree of human improvability. Neverthe- 
less as a practical statesman he usually 
dealt with men as they are, trying to get 
the best out of them but not expecting 
perfection. Hamilton said that he never 
expected to see a perfect work from im- 
perfect man, but he too tried to get the 
best out of them that he could, and he 
managed to get quite a good deal. It seems 
to me that both doctrines are true, both 
necessary to keep in mind; but the theory 
on which the United States has generally 
been operated implies that there is a 
little more truth in the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine than in the other. We can do things, 
we can get on — but only if we bear con- 
stantly in mind the limitations of human 
nature, only if we make sure that thought 
is kept free to deal with them. 

I do not know whether any of you read 
much in a branch of literature that is in- 
creasingly flourishing of late years, science 
fiction. Not much of it could perhaps be 
called literature, since the earlier novels 
of IL. G. Wells, but it has certain qualities 
that seem to be lacking in the most ad- 
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mired authors of today. One of those 
qualities is imagination, and another is 
courage. 

The themes of science fiction seem to 
run in waves; for a couple of years after 
the war most people were writing stories of 
atomic destruction, of the end of civiliza- 
tion if not of human life. But lately the 
writers, by some inexplicable inner im- 
pulse, seem to be turning away from and 
beyond these problems that so worry us 
today and writing about a distant future 
when all our current problems have been 
solved. When there is world government 
and peace and all the rest of the things 
that we are desperately striving for now 
— but the human race still has problems, 
World government itself, unless carefully 
safeguarded, only makes it easier for 
tyrants to seize control; world peace 
makes people hesitate to fight for freedom. 
And yet these writers, who expect no 
millennium in our time or any other that 
they can foresee, who know that evil will 
not be eradicated from the human heart 
for a very long time, if ever — these writ- 
ers have faith that always and anywhere, 
in whatever human circumstances, in a 
world as different from ours as ours is 
from that of the Sumerians or the Cro- 
Magnons — there will always be men who 
do believe that freedom is worth fighting 
for, men whose major premise is, We can 
do that. 


Barrine some unpredictable cosmic dis- 
aster, we are living almost at the begin- 
ning of human history. And since we hap- 
pen to live in one of its great and critical 
turning points, whether that history is to 
be respectable or discreditable will de- 
pend in some degree on us. It is a heavy 
responsibility and it is going to be hard 
work. 

The Communists are doing their best 
to wrench this segment of history into 
the shape in which they want it, con- 
fident that if they succeed in doing s¢ 
then pre-history will have ended and his- 
tory will begin. It has been noted that 
Marx did not bother to speculate on what 
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history would be like, when it had once 
got started, but others have speculated on 
it. Oswald Spengler, writing when this 
particular tyranny could not be foreseen, 
nevertheless foresaw that there would be 
or at least might be tyrannies, in which 
history, he said, would be a mere chronicle 
of palace intrigues, and the doings of the 
rest of humanity would be only zoological 
occurrences. 

To bring that situation about, the men 
in the Kremlin and their disciples or slaves 
the world over are working as hard as they 
can, sustained by the faith that they are 
working toward the goal foreordained by 
dialectical materialism; that they are help- 
ing to carry out the purpose of history. 
Some of those who are fighting against 





them — people on our side — are equally 
confident that we are carrying out the 
purpose of history. It is a heartening faith; 
a faith that you are helping to bring about 
a predestined victory, which will come a 
little sooner and a little more completely 
if you do your best. 

I wish I could share that faith. But I 
‘an see no evidence that history has any 
purpose except what is put into it by men 
— men who work at it, men who are bet- 
ter than other men, men who work hard 
and resolutely and intelligently to make 
their will, and not that of their enemies, 
prevail. We can’t afford to loaf on the job 
in the confidence that the stars in their 
courses are fighting for us. Nothing is 
guaranteed. It depends on us. 





THUNDER by Donal Hord 
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American 


Sculpture 
195 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
7 ae a change in its policy to- 
ward contemporary American sculpture. 

The permanent sculpture collections ac- 
cumulated by the Metropolitan in all the 
years since 1872 hold only 355 pieces by 
172 Americans. Nearly a third of this 
total is portraits, and another third ani- 
mals, so that in this, our greatest museum, 
the evidence in sculpture of American 
thought and imagination is relatively thin. 
To begin to change this situation, $100,000 
has been set aside for the purchase of 
contemporary American sculpture over 
five years, and the Metropolitan held a 
national competitive exhibition from De- 
cember 1951 to February 1952. Exhibition 
prizes to the total of $8,500 were awarded, 
the first prize $3,500, and the second 
$2,500. 

The entries for this national competi- 
tion came from 1,066 artists. A jury of six 
sculptors — Donal Hord, Robert Lau- 
rent, Hugo Robus, David Smith, William 
Zorach, and Cecil Howard — and Robert 
Beverly Hale, associate curator of Ameri- 
can art at the Metropolitan, chose ninety- 
four works by sculptors from eighteen 
states. These ninety-four works plus six 
from the jury of selection were then 
judged by a jury of awards — two sculp- 
tors, Jose de Creeft and Jacques Lip- 
chitz, and Henri Marceau, associate direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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The first prize was won by Minna Har- 
kavy’s “Two Men,” the second by Rhys 
Caparn’s “Animal Form I,” the third by 
Abbott Pattison’s “Striding Man,” and 
the fourth by Joseph J. Greenberg’s 
“Eve.” 

The exhibition has beautiful and sig- 
nificant work by individuals but as a 
whole it has had severe criticism in the 
press. Henry McBride says in Art News: 


Apparently the Museum’s idea was to create a 
stir, to invite publicity, to make all of us 
“face” it. . . . of course none but the very 
innocent take prizes seriously. . . . The Har- 
kavy iscommonplace. . . . the jury must have 
made a mad rush from Manship and Howard 
to err even in its modernism — for after all 
. . » David Smith and Theodore Roszak could 
have been remarked worthy of honor. 

Ralph Pearson in the Art Digest said: 
“The Harkavy commands respect, but 
not priority.” Emily Genauer in the New 
York Herald-Tribune calls the whole “less 
than mediocre.””’ Howard Devree in the 
New York Times notes “level of accom- 
plishment and invention fairly high, sense 
of vital report disappointing.” 

This coolness toward a project which 
has been eagerly awaited comes at least 
in part out of factors which rise every time 
any little town or small city has any kind 
of exhibition: the way the work was 
shown, the way it was selected, and the 
jury of selection. 
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AMERICAN SCULPTURE 1951 


The exhibition was shown in the Great 
Hall of the Metropolitan, against an archi- 
tectural background so freighted with 
memories of Greece and the Renaissance 
that the sculpture never had a chance to 
be seen as itself. The sculpture was se- 
lected from photographs: the elegant jade 
piece nineteen inches high and the iron 
tower twelve feet high were both reduced 
to glossy prints eight by ten inches. Next, 
and at the request of the artists them- 
selves, the jurors were chosen to represent 
the points of view of the right, the left, 
and the middle of the road, almost as if 
disunity and compromise were aims. 
(About the last point, the New York Times 
offers the opinion that a show selected by 
one person is usually better than the one 
selected by a jury.) 

The exhibition represents the general 
trend of American sculpture accurately 
enough, and it is misfortune that it can- 
not be seen outside of New York, because 
in new places.a dozen of the artists would 
be revelation. Part of the disappointment 
of the critics must be that they felt no 
single breath-taking revelation that lifted 
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the whole. People who can remember 
their feelings at the discovery of Bran- 
cusi’s “ Bird in Space” when it was new — 
1919 — are still looking at sculpture for 
its revelation. 

In illustrating “American Sculpture, 
1951” in this JourNAL, no example of un- 
diluted realism is shown. Everyone knows 
this facet of his countrymen, and Paul 
Manship has a conspicuous example of it 
in the exhibition. In the accompanying 
pictures, realism is shaded into the fringes 
of moderate romanticism until it evolves 
into expressionism. 

Expressionism to any extreme is not a 
dominant part of the collection. The media 
and the actual labor of craftsmanship 
make expressionism harder in sculpture 
than in painting. The Van Gogh ferocity 
by which an object or idea is transformed 
into a personal message is gravely tem- 
pered by time and the tools, although the 
sculptor can be terrific on matters of 
prophecy, protest, or grief. Rosenthal’s 
“The Three Musicians” is not a work of 
frenzy, but a piece of deliberation, done 
with delicacy. Roszak’s “ Recollections of 
the Southwest” is highly selective, but 
unusual in sculpture only because the sun 
and the skeleton are in metal. 

Constructivism is a strong dominant. 
Its mingling of new materials, love for 
geometry and puzzles in design, with frag- 
ments of cubism is in the tradition of 
American invention. Not man exactly, but 
metal, wire, plastics, and the way scintil- 
lating stuff runs through the hands or 
steel bends in fire, have invented some of 
the forms. This influence may be only a 
way of saying that our “national” sculp- 
ture is too weighted with urbanism. It 
comes from the land of the straight line; 
fifty-six entries are from New York. 

Alexander Calder shows a swaying free 
form figure in sheet brass, sheet aluminum, 
and steel wire called “Red Robe.” (Cf the 
Calder “Gypsophila IL” in the Spring 
JOURNAL, 1951.) 

It is difficult to keep such a classifica- 
tion as “free form” — meaning invention, 
mystery, poetry, symbolism, or attempts 
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to extend the boundaries of sculpture 
because as soon as the images become 
familiar to the eye, they then tend to be 
accepted and return to the older cate- 
gories. 

Textbook labels such as realism, expres- 
sionism, constructivism, and free form when 
used in trying to understand sculpture, 
should be understood as facets of the 
American temperament, rather than any- 
thing peculiar to an art. William Zorach, 
in his foreword to Contemporary American 
Seulpture (C. Ludwig Brumme, Crown 
Publishers) has some categories for under- 
standing, interesting because they were 
formed by a sculptor. In modern sculp- 
ture, Mr. Zorach allows for “the highly 
simplified treatment of (1) forms derived 
from the visible world and (2) forms con- 
ceived without reference to natural ob- 
jects.” Then, “in contrast to simplifica- 
tion, (3) very complicated and involved 
combinations of form, (4) new materials, 
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(5) effort to expand sculptural expression 
beyond the accepted limits of the art, (6) 
constructions.” None of these forms ap- 
pears alien to him. He goes on to say that 
the basic laws underlying all structural 
forms have a family resemblance. 

In certain incidents of harshness or 
strangeness, the exhibition offers evidence 
that American sculptors live all over the 
world. Once, a sculptor absorbed his ideas 
of his craft from Greece, Egypt, Italy, and 
France. Now he is in touch with sculp- 
tural expression far from that of the 
classic civilizations, and his unconscious 
feeling has been confirmed by sculpture 
from the primitive and the prehistoric, 
Not only the exceptional sculptor, but the 
many, know and have made some assimi- 
lation of the sculpture of the Mayan, the 
Aztec, and the North American Indian 
cultures, the South Seas, India, Africa, 
and the Orient. 


— L. B. 
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College Women 


in the current crisis 


BY SUSAN B. RILEY 


must first confess to a mild surprise 

that a large unit of the program for this 
meeting has been given over to an inquiry 
into the role of college women in the cur- 
rent crisis. The omission of a similar unit 
on the role of college men leads me to sur- 
mise what your program-makers had in 
mind in allocating a considerable block of 
time to this topic. I venture to suggest 
that there was an awareness on their part 
that women are no longer a peculiar and 
subordinate group in our society on whom 
are bestowed indifference, toleration, ridi- 
cule, and patronage. Instead they are now 
being offered propitiation, cajolery, ad- 
monition, and (I hope) some small degree 
of admiration. 

Why is there such a widespread concern 
over the role of women in all phases of our 
contemporary life? 

For the first time in the history of our 
country, women now outnumber men, 
constituting 52.4 percent of the total 
civilian population. They are the coun- 
try’s most important undeveloped labor 
resource. About twenty million are now 
in the labor force, but expanding produc- 
tion is eyeing covetously the thirty-seven 
and a half million not now employed. 
Through their votes women could, in a 
community and in the nation, upset the 





This paper, by the President of the American 
Association of University Women, was ad- 
dressed to college administrators gathered to- 
gether for the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
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Public Service.” Reprinted from Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, March, 1952. 


plans of any political party, overthrow 
any political machine. In fact, the hope 
may be in the minds of many that, if 
stirred to action, women might apply 
their housekeeping and _ housecleaning 
skills to the Augean stables of present-day 
politics. 

To this group of college administrators, 
women have at this time a peculiar value. 
There are fifty-five more colleges in the 
country open to women than to men, and 
many of them depend for their existence 
entirely upon the patronage of women. 
There are, however, only 42 percent as 
many women as men enrolled in our col- 
leges. Only a myopic administrator can 
fail to see where the competitive struggle 
for students will take place in the uncer- 
tain years ahead. 

In brief, after the slow turning of a 
century, women are no longer the minority 
group. Potentially, they are the dominant 
sex numerically, economically, politically, 
and socially. 


Bor have women attained their major- 
ity? Are they sufficiently alert to their 
responsibilities? Are they zealous of the 
use of their power or indifferent to its 
possession? Have they in their thinking 
moved from the insularity of the past onto 
a broader continent of the present? To all 
these questions the only possible answer is 
a regretful negative. 

My deduction is, therefore, that this 
topic has been included in your program 
because you realize the great but undevel- 
oped potentiality of women today and 
because it is your conviction that college 
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women, by virtue of their enlarged oppor- 
tunities, have corresponding responsibil- 
ities of leadership in the community — 
local, national, and world. 

The phrase “enlarged opportunities” 
suggests that the very act of going to col- 
lege is a preparation for being an intel- 
ligent and active citizen. If this is true, 
the corollary is also true that colleges have 
an obligation to see that such preparation 
consciously takes place. If college women 
are expected to assume leadership in com- 
munity affairs, they must receive through 
their college experience adequate knowl- 
edge, techniques, and motivation. 

I propose to you certain responsibilities 
which in my thinking the colleges you 
represent have toward your women stu- 
dents if they are, as alumnae, to assume 
the positions of leadership in the com- 
munity which society is increasingly de- 
manding of them. 


First, what does a woman need to know 
so that she may be able to do? Such a con- 
siderable lopping off of dead wood and 
pruning of overgrown branches has taken 
place recently in the curriculum that there 
is justification for the hope that much of 
what a college student studies now is 
relevant, timely, and enriching. Yet there 
are certain emphases and areas of learning 
which must be present if a student is to 
apply her knowledge to the exacting task 
of being a productive member of the com- 
munity. She needs to know everyday 
economics. Although with one hand she 
may still rock the modern equivalent of 
the cradle, with the other she holds the 
purse. As the buyer who keeps alive the 
retail market, she needs for the financially 
productive years of the family to know 
consumer values, budget making, insur- 
ance, and investment processes. As the 
member of the marriage team who will 
outlive the other by at least six years, she 
will have an equally strong need for such 
knowledge in later life. 

With the several changes which have 
taken place in the nature of the family 
unit, with the increased cost of living, 
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with women increasingly responsible for 
dependents, the parasitic concept of a 
woman dependent upon some man for her 
living is as archaic as that of royalty — 
which it resembles slightly. A girl graduat- 
ing from college has the right to feel that 
she has not received full returns from her 
four-year investment unless she is pre- 
pared to earn her living through some 
specific vocational skill already acquired 
and through general traits of industry, 
discipline, and ability to adjust to new 
learning experiences in the competitive 
fields of labor or the professions. To this 
ability to earn must be added a psycho- 
logical readiness, the belief that a woman 
no less than a man, to be a good member 
of a community, must be financially 
independent. 

She needs to know practical politics. As 
one of the leading women’s magazines is 
pointing out through a series of articles on 
women who have tried to better com- 
munity problems through local political 
machinery, women are almost totally un- 
lettered in the machinations of politics. 
Idealism and zeal are not enough if their 
possessors are politically naive. There 
should not only be courses dealing with 
political administration but also labora- 
tory work and guided observation of city 
council meetings, elections, and similar 
experiences in the college community. 


Tae same approach is needed to general 
community services. College men and 
women of today have an unusually alert 
social sense. They are aware of social 
problems; they do not condone them or 
their elders for allowing them to exist; 
they are intolerant of intolerance, bigotry, 
and the social ignorance lying behind 
these problems. But they do not have the 
techniques for improvement. The college 
does but half its job if it only awakens 
their souls to moral injustice and does not 
put the rod of correction in their hands. 
The pioneer work of a few colleges, no- 
tably colleges for women, in providing 
community experiences for their students 
needs to be extended and practical tech- 
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COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE CURRENT CRISIS 


niques presented for making community 
surveys and arousing and directing public 
opinion. Since it is impossible in this age 
to separate home and community, the col- 
lege has an inescapable responsibility to 
send out its women graduates equipped 
to make the community the proper en- 
vironment for the home. 

Let me turn now to the second term in 
the title of this discussion of college women 
in the present crisis. In these perilous times, 
it is incumbent upon us all to do better 
those things which need always to be 
done and to determine and meet new 
responsibilities inherent in the nature of 
the crisis. The role which college-trained 
women should assume in the national 
security program seems well defined and 
imperative. There are four aspects of this 
role which women students through their 
college experiences should be trained to 
meet and should be made aware of their 
obligation to meet. The first is entering 
some branch of the armed services or the 
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nursing corps where their experience and 
skills are so badly needed. 

Equally important is participation in 
Civil Defense, a program close to the 
hearts of women since it is designed to 
preserve life rather than destroy it, to 
take care of children in times of emer- 
gency, to maintain communication among 
the members of a family, and to restore 
normal living as soon as possible. 

The third obligation is to give their 
services to offset the drain of men from 
civilian life into the military from indus- 
try, business, and the professions. 

One of the last group is so important 
that I make no apology for naming it 
separately — the profession of teaching. 
No admonition need be given to this 
group on the importance of the schools in 
these or any other times. A college can 
make no better contribution to the present 
and the future of the country than to 
persuade and train its women students to 
go into the classrooms and take up the 
challenge of training the enlightened cit- 
izenry of tomorrow without which our 
democracy cannot survive. 

What should a woman student believe 
if she is to be a sane and creative force in 
her community? She should first of all 
believe, for there is no room in the world 
today for negation, denial, and cynicism, 
and the enemies of education are quick to 
heap opprobrium upon the schools when 
presumably educated people show a slack- 
ness in moral fibre, a lack of faith in the 
importance of spiritual and ethical values. 
A well-integrated personality sends its 
roots down into the soil of human relation- 
ships at the same time that it lifts its 
branches confidently into the spiritual air. 

As a citizen, she needs to believe in our 
basic democratic freedoms, not wholly in 
a factual sense but in a living, practical 
way demonstrated in the very administra- 
tion of the college itself and the oppor- 
tunities which she has of participating in 
democratic processes in her college com- 
munity. It is only by knowing historically 
our democratic freedoms and their sig- 
nificance in our way of life, and then by 
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actually living and testing them, that 
belief in their value is so engendered that 
people will not only refrain from under- 
mining these freedoms but more _ posi- 
tively will attack and refute irresponsible 
assaults upon them. 

When a woman leaves college, she will 
be the result of all the hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors which have played 
upon her, over many of which the college 
will have had no control. But an institu- 
tion can do much to see that she is pre- 
pared for her place in the community. 
Economically, she should be informed and 
self-sufficient. Politically, she should be 
realistic and versed in the ways of poli- 
ticians and their machines. She should 
have a well developed social conscious- 
ness, a feeling of personal responsibility, 
and a knowledge of techniques for com- 
munity improvement. She should be pre- 
pared to do her part in strengthening the 
country in its critical period through par- 
ticipation in the national security pro- 
gram. She needs to be sustained by a core 
of beliefs including those of the spirit and 
those having to do with the democratic 
way of life. And, last, she should be happy 
and well adjusted, her inner life fed richly 
by her appreciation of music, the arts, 
literature — the lasting records of the 
human spirit at its best. 

So far I have spoken of college women 
as alumnae. May I insert a comment on 
women as members of college teaching 
and administrative staffs. Such women 
have particular abilities which have stood 
recognizable tests. They have endured in 
the long struggle for advanced education, 
culminating often in the highest degrees. 
They have resisted the allurements of less 
exacting roles which they could easily have 
assumed; consequently, their professional 
earnestness can be taken for granted. 
What they may lack in creativeness and 
intellectual aggressiveness can be com- 
pensated for by their patience and disci- 
plined working habits. In speaking of the 
unused potentiality of college women, we 
should not overlook the fact that as mem- 
bers of a faculty they have not begun to 
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make the contribution which they might. 
May I, with appropriate temerity, make 
these suggestions to you on how to get full 
value from the women on your faculty? 


1. Train them from the time they are 
young assistants, through committee par- 
ticipation and duties outside their teach- 
ing function, to know and act upon their 
responsibility toward the total program 
of the institution. Too often it is expected 
that women professors shall be masters 
when they have been denied the early 
stages of apprenticeship. 


2. Scrutinize them for particular services 
and points of view which they may be 
qualified to give as teachers and as women. 


3. Harass them, year after year, to pro- 
duce the same evidences of professional 
achievement which you expect of men. 
Deny them the comfort of mediocrity. 


4. And, last, having so goaded them, 
analyzed them, and developed them, ac- 
cord them recognition for proved ability. 


If events take such a turn that once 
again the men on college staffs are drained 
off by the armed services, governmental 
agencies, and industry, a body of experi- 
enced women trained for leadership could 
be of value in carrying on many aspects of 
our system of higher education. 

During these critical times woman- 
power must be drawn on no less than man- 
power. As we grant that women are still a 
latent force, their vast potentiality for 
public action and service still relatively 
undeveloped, let us also acknowledge that 
they may not have received from their 
college experiences the knowledge, tech- 
niques, and motivation necessary to pre- 
pare them for present responsibilities. The 
challenge which lies before college women 
to become community leaders is great. 
That of the college to see that they are 
prepared to do so is equally so. Success 
and failure will be mutually shared. The 
colleges have their part in seeing that 
women, the country’s largest source of un- 
developed potentiality, shall reach their 
full majority. 
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PROPAGANDA 


Now, often . . . dissemination of ideas, information, gossip, or 


the like, for the purpose of helping or injuring a person, an 


institution, a cause, etc. — Webster’s International Dictionary 


HREE months ago, the Program Co- 
hein Committee, set up by the 
AAUW Board of Directors, deliberated on 
how to bring the program, of the Associa- 
tion into sharper focus. Letters from 
branches in all parts of the country, re- 
porting alarm over the growing influence 
of propaganda and pressure groups, led 
the committee to urge that it is the dis- 
tinctive responsibility of college-trained 
women “to approach the controversial 
questions and problems of our times with 
analytical and critical thinking.” Par- 
ticularly, the committee members felt that 
AAUW should be alert to the dangers re- 
sulting from propaganda and the activi- 
ties of pressure groups. 

Why so much concern about this par- 
ticular problem? The committee’s discus- 
sion brought out two reasons: first, the 
prevalence, and seemingly the growing 
influence, of propaganda and _ pressure 
groups in American life today; and second, 
the resulting danger from a general numb- 
ing of our critical faculties, and weakening 
of the individual’s ability to think inde- 
pendently and logically. 

At the Atlantic City convention, Rosa- 
mond Tuve’s address evoked an impres- 
sive response from the delegates. She 
spoke in behalf of “that strange and pas- 
sionate human belief: that it is necessary 
and good to look for the truth about 
things.” 

“To look for the truth about things.” 
Imm sasurably important, but how diffi- 
cult, when we are belabored from all sides 
by strident voices — attacks, rumors, half- 
truths, innuendos, slogans, smears, ap- 
peals to pride and prejudice and emotion, 


all masquerading as logic. The propa- 
ganda appeal is so general that it is be- 
coming the habitual and accepted means 
of securing assent. The ill effeets of any 
single appeal, however vicious, lie not so 
much in the specific damage done as in the 
gradual dulling of our reasoning powers. 

A period of tension fosters hysteria. But 
we must face the fact that the present 
tensions are not something to be lived 
through; they are something we must live 
with — probably for a long, long time. 
And in the midst of these tensions we shall 
have to make some tough decisions. We 
need to take ourselves in hand, and school 
ourselves in the habits of mind that will 
make wise decisions possible. 

All this was in the thinking of the Pro- 
gram-Coordinating Committee when they 
asked that this JouRNAL present the sub- 
ject of propaganda. In the following pages, 
authors who have been close to this prob- 
lem give their views on various aspects of 
this complex subject. These articles repre- 
sent an introductory exploration. The 
January JOURNAL carried suggestions 
(pages 98-99) for branch and individual 
study, and further program plans on this 
topic will be developed in the May General 
Director’s Letter. 

Meanwhile, let us hear your views! And 
we hope that you as an AAUW member 
will join in the project outlined by Mar- 
garet Mead on page 154 of this issue. Se- 
lecting the examples called for will not 
only be an individual exercise in propa- 
ganda analysis, but will help to give a 
valuable composite picture of the propa- 
ganda that is coming our way, and how 
we react to it. 
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Fear— Powerful Enemy of Reason 


BY RUTH CUNNINGHAM 


OME intelligent people seem to assume 
that logic is right, and right makes 

might; therefore logic will win the day. 
Let’s not kid ourselves. 

It has long been recognized that power- 
ful emotion may lead to irrational be- 
havior. A man doesn’t stop to be logical 
about his hates, loves, and fears. 

The way people feel — their aspira- 
tions, their dreams, their agonized despair 
— wins or loses more battles than the 
logic of generals. The way people feel is a 
powerful force, and fear is a powerful 
feeling. 

The most powerful enemy of intelligent 
thought and action is fear. Today some 
intelligent people are literally “‘ scared out 
of their wits.” 

There is much in the world today to 
‘vause fear. It is not surprising, then, that 
we should find much irrational, non-logical 
behavior, both in ourselves and others. 
Irrational behavior caused by fear may 
be a greater threat than atomic war. It is 
an enemy not to be underestimated. 


At the Atlantic City convention Dr. Cunning- 
ham, reviewing her impressions of the group 
sessions, told delegates that ‘‘We are frightened, 
and maybe rightly so. But,” she warned, “* know- 
ing we are afraid, we can avoid scapegoating, 
calling names, and all the other damaging things 
frightened people tend to do.” Dr. Cunningham, 
who is associate professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has continued 
to think about anxiety and its effects. She served 
as chairman of the 195.2 Yearbook Committee of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, which has just published the much- 
talked-of book on modern education, Growing 
Up in an Anxious Age. 
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Learn to Recognize Symptoms 


The symptoms of fear are many, but some 
are easily recognized. Violent attacks with 
little objective evidence, emotional slo- 
gans and other propaganda techniques — 
these are clues. Symptoms of fear are 
clearly seen in the actions of the “ super- 
patriots” who are afraid to fly the U.N. 
flag; in the “die-hard isolationists,” who 
cling to a false security of me-first in a 
world where most thinking people realize 
that we can exist only if we take a we-first 
view; in attacks on public education made 
by people who feel their egos threatened 
if children and youth today have a better 
chance than they had in their day, or are 
being prepared for a different world; in the 
apathy of intelligent people who take no 
action in a world which cries for intelligent 
action. And we could go on and on. 
Irrational behavior caused by fear can 
be a real threat. How can we fight it? 


Direct Attacks Don’t Succeed 


The great temptation when one meets ir- 
rational behavior is to hit back. But this is 
irrational, too, for the behavior is merely 
the symptom. Trying to erase the rash 
doesn’t get rid of the measles. Moreover, 
a direct frontal attack on the individual 
may serve merely to increase his insecurity 
and intensify his fears, thus encouraging 
further irrational behavior. 

Sometimes one may find that fear is the 
result of justified threat — and _ there is 
much that is threatening in our world 
today — but that the expression has little 
relationship to the cause. Not being able 
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FEAR — POWERFUL ENEMY OF REASON 


to strike back at the A bomb, an indi- 
vidual or a group may tear down the 
U.N. flag. Not seeing a way clear to take 
action against war, another individual or 
group may vent frustration through an 
attack on education. 

Such irrational behavior suggests the 
need for opportunities for acceptable 
means to relieve anxieties. It suggests the 
need to find means of channeling emotion 
into creative, intelligent, and constructive 
action. 


Look for Causes 


The approach of reason is to try to dis- 
cover the basic causes of the fears. 

Sometimes one may find that the fears 
are justified, and the behavior is not ir- 
rational, as had been believed. For ex- 
ample, there may be real need to reform 
some aspects of public education. If, after 
careful and reasoned examination, this is 
found to be true, it is the duty of the in- 
telligent citizen to put his energies into 
intelligent reform. 

Sometimes one may find that the fear 
is justified, but the action is not intelli- 
gent. One may discover, for example, that 
there is need for reform in the schools but 
that the people advocating the reform are 
using slogans and other propaganda tech- 
niques rather than valid argument. The 
intelligent person will be careful not to use 
unreason as a means to try to achieve 
reasonable ends. 


Dealing with Irrational Behavior 


In dealing with irrational behavior caused 
by fear — 

Don’t underestimate the enemy. We don’t 
dare assume that a passive logic will tri- 
umph over an active fear. 

Do learn to recognize symptoms. Violent 
attacks with little evidence and use of 
slogans and other propaganda techniques 
are clues. 

, . . 
Don’t try direct counter-attack. Don’t pit 
unreason against unreason. 

Do try to discover the causes of fear, which 


is the real disease, and use this knowledge 
with wisdom. 


Don’t approach examination of cause with 
the view that “what I don’t believe is 
therefore irrational.” The intelligent per- 
son is willing to be swayed by reason, and 
may change his point of view. 

Do recognize that reasonable causes may 
be backed by some who use illogical 
means. 


Avenues of Action 


Meeting unreason is only a part of the job 
of the intelligent citizen. Organizing for 
constructive action — working for a bet- 
ter world rather than merely tearing down 
the one we have —is an obligation of 
every responsible person. 

The temptation is to say to one’s self, 
“Why should I speak out? My voice will 
be drowned in the noise about me. Why 
should I take action? The forces against 
me are far greater than my strength.” 
The temptation is great, but if we suc- 
cumb to it, we are acting unintelligently. 
It was very clear, at the convention in 
Atlantic City, that AAUW members 
believe that we can make a difference 
through acting together — getting the 
facts, taking responsibility toward gov- 
ernment. 

The noise of propaganda and the forces 
of irrational behavior are not mystic, non- 
human phenomena. They are caused by 
people. Other people, using reason and 
intelligence, are obligated to make them- 
selves felt. The history of the world gives 
ample evidence that a few, acting with 
intelligence and conviction, can make a 
difference. Every citizen of the United 
States today has an opportunity to help 
make the world a better place in which to 
live, if he wants to. Organized groups can 
be a tremendous force. Let’s use this op- 
portunity and force with intelligence and 
reason. And let us always remember that 
freedom is not merely a goodly heritage. 
It is a tremendous and wonderful respon- 
sibility. 

Are you doing your part? 
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Techniques of Propaganda 


BY ELEANOR E. MACCOBY 


Propaganda, broadly defined, is an effort 
to influence the beliefs, attitudes, values, 
or behavior of large groups of people in a 
particular direction. It may be argued 
that propaganda is not good or bad in 
itself, that it is the ends it serves which 
are good or bad. But informed citizens 
want to know when they are being sub- 
jected to propaganda, and by whom, 
so that they can judge for themselves 
whether the ends are acceptable. 

In the paragraphs which follow, you 
will find a list of the techniques which 
propagandists commonly employ, with 
some comments about how people gen- 
erally react to these techniques. The list is 
not exhaustive, of course, and other 
writers might give a different list, depend- 
ing partly on what they believe propa- 
ganda is. However, it is hoped that this 
list may help you to identify and appraise 
propaganda appeals. 


Tapping a motive 

The propagandist’s first problem is to get 
people to pay attention to what he is say- 
ing. Relating his message to some impor- 
tant needs or fears in the hearer’s life is 
probably the most common (and perhaps 


Dr. Maccoby was for several years a study direc- 
tor for the Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and is currently a lecturer 
in the Department of Social Relations at Har- 
vard, teaching public opinion and field research 
methods and doing research at the Laboratory 
of Human Development. She writes: “I am 
indebted to Dr. Gordon W. Allport {chairman of 
the Psychology Department at Harvard and 
director of the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter| for many helpful suggestions in the prepa- 
ration of this paper.” 
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most effective) method for getting the at- 
tention of a prospective audience. News- 
paper headlines play upon our fears when 
they deal with crises or catastrophes. They 
play upon our monetary motives when 
they deal with taxes, upon our libidinous 
interests when they refer to divorce and 
scandal. The wartime propagandist uses 
this principle when he makes a radio 
broadcast to an enemy country which in- 
cludes the names of captured enemy sol- 
diers, in the hope that enemy listeners 
will be drawn to the program through 
their interest in the fate of their loved 
ones. 

Propagandists commonly make use of 
auxiliary interests which are entirely un- 
related to the content of their message. 
For example, the singing commercial ex- 
ploits the attention-getting value of a 
catchy tune to get an advertising message 
past the public’s perceptual defenses. 
Similarly, pictures of pretty girls are 
standard fixtures in advertising for prod- 
ucts with which they have very little 
intrinsic connection. 


Simplifying the statement 


The amount of material which the average 
reader can assimilate at a glance is very 
limited, and the reader will not give more 
than a single glance to the propaganda 
message unless his interest has been cap- 
tured in that first brief moment of ex- 
posure. The propagandist therefore states 
his message in its simplest and most 
dramatic form. It contains only one idea, 
and is free of reservations or qualifica- 
tions. 

Slogans and catch phrases, such as “fair 
deal’? and “iron curtain,” are valuable 
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TECHNIQUES OF PROPAGANDA 


tools for the propagandist, for they can 
convey value-laden ideas in very few 
words. Pictures and cartoons are some- 
times more effective than words in carry- 
ing the meaning of a message at a glance. 


Using positive suggestion 


Once the propagandist has attracted at- 
tention to his message, his job is half done. 
He has induced people to perceive his 
message: now he must get them to accept 
it. It is quite possible for people to pay 
attention to a message, and then say to 
themselves, “I don’t believe it.” It is this 
reaction, of course, which the propagan- 
dist wishes to avoid. Essentially, he tries 
to present his message in such a way that 
the critical, antagonistic reactions of his 
audience will not be aroused. 

The propagandist tells his audience 
what he does want them to believe, not 
what he doesn’t want them to believe. He 
gives only the arguments for his point of 
view, and usually does not introduce the 
arguments against it, even in order to 
refute them. The clever propagandist, if 
he takes advantage of the most recent 
research findings, will discuss both sides of 
an argument only if his audience is ex- 
tremely well informed, or if they originally 
disagree with his point of view. 


Using the authority of 
trusted experts or leaders 


Most of us cannot have enough direct per- 
sonal experience with events to use our 
own observations as a basis for making up 
our minds on the complex issues of the 
day. We weren’t present at Yalta, we have 
never observed the manufacture of an 
atom bomb, we have not seen the reac- 
tions of arthritic patients to cortisone. We 
must rely on experts — on scientists, en- 
gineers, doctors, on people who are “in 
the know.” 

The propagandist makes use of this by 
finding a leader or expert who will be 
trusted and who will endorse his message 
or even appear to originate it. Advertise- 
ments show a doctor in a white coat hold- 


ing a stethoscope, advising a patient to 
buy a particular product. In public affairs, 
the statement which is being endorsed 
may not be within the field of competence 
of the “expert” whose name is being used; 
we are asked to believe something con- 
cerning religion or politics because it is 
supported by a well known atomic-physi- 
cist, or by a general whose experience is 
exclusively military. The hope of the 
propagandist is that the authority of the 
man’s name will carry over. 

Since we must rely upon experts for 
much of our information, how can we 
avoid being misled? The intelligent citizen 
usually makes an effort to sift reliable 
from unreliable sources of information. 
Recent research suggests, however, that 
he lets down his guard with the passage of 
time. When he first hears a statement, he 
rejects it if he knows it comes from an 
unreliable source. But sometimes, three 
months later, he has come to accept the 
statement, and has forgotten the source! 
He may even attribute it, at this late date, 
to a source which he trusts. It appears we 
must make strenuous efforts to keep 
firmly in our minds the sources of our in- 
formation as well as the information 
itself. 


Weakening authority 


The propagandist not only tries to use 
the authority of leaders and experts for 
his own ends, he tries to weaken this 
authority if it is being used to support a 
different point of view than his own. He 
spreads rumors and scandal, suggests that 
leaders do not really mean what they say, 
and are hiding the truth in order to pro- 
tect themselves. 


Encouraging the 
*“bandwagon’’ reaction 


The propagandist frequently suggests 
that “everybody” believes his point of 
view. In effect, he threatens that if anyone 
takes a different view, he will be branded 
as a non-comformist, considered queer. 
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He knows that most people do not care 
enough about public issues to risk ostra- 
cism for their sake. 


Attaching emotionally-toned labels 


The propagandist attaches a value-laden 
word, phrase, or picture to the message he 
wishes to convey. A belief is labeled “ part 
of the American way of life.” It is pre- 
sented with a picture of a church, a baby, 
or a turkey dinner. There are familiar 
words which are used on both sides of the 
iron curtain to evoke attitudes of ac- 
ceptance for statements: peace, democ- 
racy, progress. Similarly, a propagandist 
who wishes to undermine a belief, to have 
it rejected, will use negatively-charged 
labels, such as “Communist” or “Im- 
perialist.” ; 

‘motional labels serve a very important 
and useful function in social communica- 
tion. A mother says to her child, “Don’t 
touch — that’s hot!” and hopes to evoke 
a negative reaction in him that will save 
him from harm. How is this different from 
saying: “Don’t join that organization: 
it’s communist!” 

The problem seems to lie partly in the 
accuracy of the labeling, much of which, 
nowadays, is done irresponsibly. Also, 
some of the labels we use have lost their 
specific content: “hot” means a_ very 
specific kind of danger which would mean 
much the same thing to all people, while 
“un-American” does not. Some of our 
labels, in fact, seem to have no meaning 
left except the emotional quality of ac- 
ceptance or rejection, even though they 
deceptively appear to refer to real ex- 
perience. 

A final problem with emotional labels is 
that they are designed to get us to accept 
or reject something in toto. Most present- 
day issues are not black and white; the 
problem of the intelligent citizen is to 
select the best from among several points 
of view and to modify ideas in the light of 
circumstances, not to accept them or 
reject them wholly. 
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The effect 


We have discussed the techniques which 
propagandists commonly employ. The 
question remains as to how effective they 
are — to what extent our beliefs actually 
are controlled by propagandists at the 
present time. This is, of course, a highly 
complex question, not within the scope of 
the present paper, but perhaps a word of 
reassurance would be in order. There is 
reason to believe that in relatively stable 
times, massive propaganda campaigns, 
employing all the mass media and costing 
millions of dollars, effect few if any 
changes in people’s basic attitudes. They 
do succeed in transmitting information to 
some degree, but do not seem to modify 
values. Values and basic attitudes seem to 
be rooted in the individual’s life situation 
and personality. He selects from the mass 
media what he wants to hear, and other 
material flows past him unnoticed. It is 
only when individual life patterns are dis- 
rupted, as in revolutions, famine, wide- 
spread pestilence, that any profound 
influence by propagandists is to be 
expected. 

But propaganda can — and does — af- 
fect the more superficial, immediate opin- 
ions which we hold, and these can be 
important determiners of our reactions to 
public affairs. Propaganda can have an- 
other effect which must be of concern to 
us all: psychologists tell us that when we 
are afraid we withdraw into ourselves, and 
propagandists have been making wide- 
spread use of fear appeals. These appeals, 
combined with the other producers of fear 
in our modern world, are making people 
unwilling to think about public affairs — 
making them turn instead to their own 
private worlds. In some ways, it is more 
difficult to get constructive action when 
the public is apathetic than when it is 
misinformed. We must be as much on our 
guard against the fear and subsequent 
apathy which propaganda produces in us 
as we are against the content of the propa- 
ganda messages themselves. 
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WORDS 


BY HELEN C. WHITE 
Past President, AAUW 


“What is honour?” asked that most 
unchivalric of knights, Falstaff, on the 
field of battle, and summarily proceeded 
to answer his own question, ““A word. 
What is that word honour? Air. A trim 
reckoning!” Fortunately, not all on that 
field near Shrewsbury were of the fat 
knight’s mind, or the hero of Agincourt 
would never have come to the throne of 
England. But there are still plenty of 
people who are all too cavalier about 
words, regarding them as not much more 
than air, coming and going. 

Sometimes, of course, they are not much 
more than that, and they may be slept 
through or skimmed over with little loss. 
And every responsible official with a sense 
of the sleeping dogs that should not be 
stirred to barking every day cultivates the 
art of using words that are clear but color- 
less, that will, he hopes, answer one ques- 
tion without bringing half a dozen more 
by return mail. Indeed, there are even 
those who claim that deafness is a distinct 
contribution to peace of mind, if not 
sanity, and in an election year, who will 
deny that they may have something at 
that? 

But the stock reactions to university 
lectures and business letters and political 
speeches are risky. Professors who try to 
wake the sleeping may discover curious 
nightmares on final examinations, and 
politicians who try to be all things to all 
lien may discover later that the wrong 
men have picked up the wrong things. 
And particularly is this true when both 
have ventured into that no-man’s land of 
epithets. According to Scripture the first 
exercise of newly created man’s intel- 
lectual faculties was the naming of the 
creatures he found about him, a business 


he has certainly been about ever since. 
For the right identification of anything so 
elusive as what is living and moving on the 
same plane of time and space with oneself 
is obviously of the first importance for 
beginning to take possession of the 
situation. 

But that very importance exacts cau- 
tion. To begin with, we should not over- 
look the large element of relativity and 
that of a very personal character in the 
business. It is very easy for me to conclude 
with a noticeable proportion of the char- 
acters in classic English literature that 
anybody slower in reaction time than I 
am is on the dull side, and anybody ob- 
viously quicker needs to be watched as a 
potential menace to the peace, particu- 
larly of such comfortable persons as my- 
self. It is much easier to fling around 
“stupid” and “smart” with the right 
intonations than to face the disquieting 
possibilities that somebody else may be 
sounder than I or even brighter, and quite 
as sincere and well-intentioned. 

And if it is difficult with adjectives, 
which one may balance and multiply, it is 
obviously even harder with nouns which 
are more of a one-shot affair anyway. 
Sentimental Tommy, who did not finish 
the crucial examination because he could 
not put his pen on the right word, was 
obviously overdoing a good thing, as his 
nickname implies, but it was a good thing 
he was overdoing and not a bad, like those 
verbal blunderbuss operators who pepper 
a whole wood to flush one crow. Even for 
the modest personal objective of not being 
a bigger fool than one needs to be, one 
should face the fact that finding the right 
word to fit the thing, the man, the situa- 
tion, is a very difficult thing indeed. 

Words are fingers that point to truth. 
To find the right one is to make a real 
beginning on a very difficult undertaking. 
To the Platonists of ancient Greece the 
“word” was a very important matter, 
and their attitude is reflected in the first 
sentence of the Fourth Gospel, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God.” 
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No man who is aware of this truth- 
seeking, truth-defining aspect of words 
will ever use them as carelessly, as loosely, 
as blasphemously, in short, as so many 
people have been using them in recent 
years. But there is more to the problem 
of words than meaning, as there is more 
to the life of the mind than pure thought. 
There is also the emotional element. In 
words we try to express not only what we 
think but how we feel about it, and that 
is even harder. The young Marlowe once 
tried to tell what beauty meant to him 
with all a great poet’s resources: 


If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 

Their minds, and muses on admired themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the 
least, 

Which into words no virtue can digest. 


You notice that he confessed the attempt 
a failure, but three and a half centuries 
later, we are still moved by the splendor 
of his failure. For it was a failure of love. 

But most of the failures from which 
we suffer of late are failures of less gen- 
erous emotions. Too often men use words 
with malice. And then into the dry rubbish 
of lazy or hazy thinking is thrown the fire- 
brand of hate, and the result is the ex- 
plosion of fear and suspicion we have seen 
so often of late. Sometimes these verbal 
incendiaries are aware of what they are 
doing; more often they have not stopped 
to think before shouting “Fire!” in the 
crowded theater. For the words in which 
we try to express feeling are calls to action. 
Words sting and shock, fire and paralyze. 
The effect is direct when we know what 
we are doing; indirect, when we do not, 
but in either case potentially catastrophic. 
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For words have their emotional context 
of the time and place and company in 
which they are used. In times of calm 
certain words may be used casually that 
should not be thrown around lightly when 
a high wind is blowing. “Fascist” and 
““Communist” are very good examples of 
words that should be used with precision. 
They refer to things that we all find hate- 
ful; they should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately for unexamined hatefulness. Still 
less should they be hurled into a dimly 
descried opposition without regard to who 
gets hit. 

But malice is not the only danger. 
There are all the devious inspirations of 
unacknowledged self-interest. It is so easy 
to claim the words of group solidarity and 
self-approval for a very special and limited 
interest, to invoke the sanctity of patriot- 
ism and loyalty for something that is 
either only a part of the whole, or has only 
a very limited relevance to patriotism and 
loyalty. It is easy even to shove aside and 
squeeze out elements that offer unwelcome 
competition to other elements in posses- 
sion of advantageous positions. 

The words “ American” and “un-Amer- 
ican” should be used with intellectual and 
emotional discrimination if they are not 
to become discriminatory in the bad sense. 
It is too easy to wrap “‘ American” around 
one’s laziness and complacency and to 
forget that it is to respect for differences 
and a passion for fair play that we owe 
what we are proudest of in America. 

Today in a time of great confusion and 
fierce disagreement, and also a time of 
great opportunity for all who are disposed 
to make their profit of that confusion, we 
who use words have a heavy responsi- 
bility. We need illimitable boldness in our 
seeking of truth, and great generosity of 
feeling and imagination in our approach 
to our task of giving it concrete and 
moving expression. But we need the great- 
est care in our choice of the words we use 
that they may first of all be accurate and 
fair, that they may meet the classic Amer- 
ican test of “justice to all.” 
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The New Subversion 


BY HAROLD BENJAMIN 


HE United States of America was not 

founded on corn, wheat, cotton, or 
cattle. It does not derive its peculiar char- 
acter from coal, timber, iron, or petro- 
leum. Its spirit does not even reside in 
telephones, refrigerators, bathrooms, and 
automobiles, advertisements of these 
boons to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This country was founded on a belief. 
It was an old belief in 1775, but it was 
given new application then. With efforts 
as diverse as the radicalism of a Boston 
pamphleteer, the suave genius of a Phila- 
delphia printer, and the flaming steadfast- 
ness of a Virginia planter, the Americans 
established their new country upon the 
rock of a single main concept. 

That rock was the old belief in the 
unique worth of the individual, the value 
of a particular man, the quality of a spe- 
cific woman, and the potentialities of one 
child anywhere. It was the relatively new 
belief with respect to government that 
each citizen had dignity in himself and 
possessed rights which no government 
could properly take from him. It held that 
the government was not the master of the 
people but only their creature and could 
operate rightfully only under rules which 
they imposed. 





From his post as dean of the College of Education 
at the University of Maryland, the author has 
recently gone to George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, where he is pro- 
fessor of education and chairman of the Division 
of Social Foundations of Education. His in- 
cesive pen is well known in the educational world; 
and he has served on educational missions to 
various South American countries, to Japan, 
and as technical adviser to the U.S. delegation to 


UNESCO. 


It seemed clear to the men who estab- 
lished this country that public education 
was indispensable to popular government 
of the kind they envisioned. They held 
that only educated men could successfully 
govern themselves. They reiterated their 
conviction that popular government with- 
out popular education was an invitation 
to disaster. 

Slowly at first and then with increasing 
tempo and sweep, the Americans put this 
concept into practice. In the 176 years of 
their independence they have built and 
operated the greatest collection of public 
school systems in the world. They have 
developed elementary schools designed 
not merely to teach a child a particular 
knowledge, skill, or attitude but to change 
his environment to fit his capacities and 
the needs of his community and his coun- 
try, so that his total behavior will be 
changed for the benefit of himself and his 
people. They have invented and spread 
to every village in the land the compre- 
hensive American high school with its 
unique pattern of guidance, group activi- 
ties, and instruction adapted to individual 
needs and abilities. They have established 
and supported public systems of higher 
education unparalleled not only in size but 
more importantly in their contribution to 
the nation’s productive capacity and cul- 
tural achievements. 

All this was not done without grave and 
determined opposition. From the first 
days of independence there were people 
in this country who rejected the founda- 
tional belief in public education as they 
rejected the concept of popular govern- 
ment. They opposed universal education 
for the same reason they opposed univer- 
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sal suffrage. They did not believe that all 
citizens should be equal in opportunity. 
They fought every effort to make the 
American schools public, free, non-sec- 
tarian, and compulsory for the same rea- 
son that they resisted every effort to in- 
crease the measure of democracy in the 
United States. They did not believe in a 
government of equal justice under law but 
rather in a government of “right” people 
over “wrong” people, with rightness and 
wrongness to be determined by race, color, 
religion, wealth, location, and above all 
by docility and agreement with their 
views. Their aim was always subversion. 
They struck at the foundation of the 
American system of popular government 
as at the educational instrument without 
which it could not hope to endure. 


Ix RECENT years and particularly since 
1945, a few of these people, led by “‘ex- 
perts” on public education who received 
their training in curiously assorted places 
not connected with public schools, have 
made determined attacks on public educa- 
tion, attacks that have had effect out of 
proportion to the numbers of people in- 
volved. One obvious reason why these 
attacks have been so effective is their 
skillful use of the half-truth — always 
difficult to refute. 

In most cases the attacks were repulsed, 
but in some instances they were successful. 
Playing upon the dislike of all citizens and 
especially older citizens without children 
in school for paying taxes, these attacking 
groups have allied “progressive” educa- 
tion with “progressive” taxation. To the 
tremendous increase in pupil enrollment 
and the pressing need for school building 
construction and repair, these groups have 
sneered, “‘A lot of nonsense. Let ’em use 
the buildings they have, or better yet go 
back to the little red schoolhouse.” 

This financial objective, it seems to the 
present writer, is the chief reason why the 
“attack” organizations get substantial 
support. The other and usually more spec- 
tacular features of their attacks on the 
schools are smoke screens behind which 
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the work of knifing the public education 
budget is carried on. The persistent at- 
tempts to drag racial and religious feel- 
ings into discussions of public education, 
the frothing patrioteering, and the cursing 
of the public school for “increasing de- 
linquency” are all designed to cover up 
the real attempt to reduce spending on 
public education. 


These new subversives are shrewd. 
They know that the great mass of the 
citizens of the United States believe in 
spending money for public education. So 
the attackers of the public schools shout 
about patriotism being endangered by 
UNESCO, about giant conspiracies to 
teach communism, and about atheistic 
teachers — and all the time their eyes are 
on the tax levies. 

The Americans long ago discovered the 
proper defense against such attackers of 
their schools. They invented the system 
of the lay boards of education when they 
first started public education. They de- 
veloped such unique agencies for keeping 
a free people in touch with their free 
schools as the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The great voluntary associa- 
tions, the labor unions, the civic organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and many 
other American groups have had a large 
part in the development of the public 
school system by studying it, criticizing it 
constructively, and strengthening it with 
their counsel. The National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, headed by 
Roy E. Larsen, was founded in 1949 to 
assist nationally in this constructive ef- 
fort, particularly by helping form local 
committees to work for better public 
schools. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, among the great voluntary 
associations, has done distinguished work 
with education throughout the seventy 
years of its history. 

With organizations like these to help 
determine what our schools should be and 
do and how we should support them, we 
Americans do not need hate-mongers, 











THE NEW SUBVERSION 


religious fanatics, racists, and racketeers have to be educated, we Americans think. 
to throw sand in our eyes concerning the It will take money to do it, a lot of money 
cost of public education. to do it right. We aren’t taken in by the 

The 8,000,000 more children who will outcry about communism and delin- 
be in our schools ten years from now will quency. We'll find the money. 


The Curtain and the Spotlight 


Propaganda depends finally on censorship, and I believe it is fair and ac- 
curate to say that the very essence of propaganda — as distinguished 
from education and free public speech — is that the propagandist has the 
power to withhold and conceal that part of the story which does not sup- 
port his thesis. The indispensable piece of operating equipment in the kit 


: of the propagandist is a curtain. Without a curtain the beauty, the charm, 
the terror, the cleverness of what he says will be undone or neutralized by 

¢ the knowledge of what he does not say. It is possible to educate people, to 
Sf inform them, to argue with them in the open. But the minds of men cannot, 
n as the saying now goes, be engineered except by a blackout which con- 
y ceals everything but that on which the spotlight is to be centered. 

.. — Watrer Lippmann 
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a- Recognition and Understanding 

No matter how propaganda is defined, it is clear at the outset that the term 
ge refers to an attempt by somebody to influence somebody else. . . . 

lic 

i Y . . » The author believes very timidly that the recognition and under- 
th standing of a phenomenon enables an individual to free himself to a cer- 
m- tain extent from the forces which that phenomenon represents. . . . It 
by may be only a not too pious hope, but it is asserted here . . . that the 
to ability to label something propaganda and someone a propagandist and 
ef- a simultaneous insight into the fundamental nature of the process of 
cal propaganda will combine to render many kinds of propaganda less effec- 
slic tive. Thinking about propaganda, in short, may lead to the destruction of 

some propaganda. .. . 

- — Leonarp W. Doos 
ary 
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Something YOU Can Do 


This issue of the JouRNAL presents to 
the membership several thoughtful ar- 
ticles on the problems of propaganda in 
a world in which psychological warfare 
and psychological peacefare are becoming 
increasingly significant. 

Ilow do college women the country 
over respond to the barrage of pressures to 
which we are all subjected? How do you 
distinguish between a presentation which 
is honestly trying to explain something 
and one designed to “sell” you an idea or 
a program on specious grounds? To bring 
these questions to a focus, interested 
AAUW members — homemakers, teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers — all over the United 
States, in small towns and large, have an 
opportunity to take part in an exercise 
in critical analysis of the propaganda to 
which they find themselves exposed. The 
following plan involves a little work by 
each participant, which can add up to a 
lot of significant material, and it is a plan 
in which husbands, children, roommates, 
students, and secretaries can also take 
part. 


Purpose: To obtain a collection of ex- 
amples of what AAUW members con- 
sider (1) responsible, rational education 
of public opinion and (2) irresponsible, 
distorted propaganda, on issues of civic, 
national, and international importance. 

Examples may be: a cartoon; a headline 
or headlines; a paragraph (not longer, 
please) from a newspaper or magazine; a 
published photograph; or even a selection 
from a radio or TV program. They may 
come from any media which are distrib- 
uted, mimeographed, printed, broadcast, 
or televised. 


Procedure: If you wish to join in this 
project, for the two weeks after you read 


this copy of the JourNAL, be on the look- 
out in all the communications which 
enter your household or office, or both, 
for examples of what seem to you (1) good 
public education and (2) irresponsible 
propaganda. Select two examples which 
seem to you (1) the most responsible and 
(2) the most irresponsible. (These need 
not come from the same type of media.) 
Then, to facilitate handling the mate- 
rial — 


(1) Mount your two examples on 8% x Il 
paper. Put in the upper right-hand corner your 
town and state, your branch name, your own 
name, the dates between which you made your 
observations, and the classification “‘Responsi- 
ble” or “Irresponsible.” Below your specimen 
write the exact spot from which your example 
comes — name of publication, date, page (and 
for large newspaper, edition), name of radio or 
TV program, plus station, network, date, 
hour, and name of commentator, if known, 
with a1 summary of the TV or radio point. 
Accuracy here is very important because we 
may want to quote or publish these later. 

(2) State in a few sentences your reasons for 
choosing these examples as demonstrating re- 
sponsible or irresponsible presentation. 

(3) Clip your two pages together — a knowl- 
edge of your paired choice is valuable. If each 
member of a family makes a paired choice, 
clip the contributions of the whole family to- 
gether and mark relationship, e.g. “‘fourteen- 
year-old son.” 

(4) Mail to: Editor, American Association 
of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Outcome: Dr. Margaret Mead, well 
known anthropologist and stimulating 
commentator on the folkways of America 
and other cultures, has outlined this proj- 
ect and generously promised to review the 
items sent in and comment. 


Remember the time-limit: two weeks after you read this note. 
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How One Branch Approached a Controversial Topic 


Security and Civil Rights 


iviL Liberties and Internal Security in 
the United States is a controversial 
subject, but the Wellsville, New York, 
Branch included it in the 1951-52 branch 
program. The story of how this highly 
complex subject was developed is interest- 
ing in itself, and suggests how other kinds 
of branch programs might be planned. 

The branch program chairman recog- 
nized the importance of the subject, but 
recognized, too, that one branch meeting 
was about all that could be assigned to it. 
To make that one meeting as effective as 
possible, it was planned as the culmination 
of study, — intensive study by a small 
panel, and more general study by the 
branch membership. 

In the summer, each member of the 
Wellsville Branch received the announce- 
ment that the first meeting in the fall 
would be devoted to “Civil Liberties and 
Internal Security, U.S.A.” The announce- 
ment included a half page of explanatory 
notes, and a list of nine references which 
members were urged to read before the 
meeting. 

The notes stated the premises on which 
discussion would rest: that communism 
suppresses civil liberties, while democ- 
racy recognizes civil liberties as a princi- 
ple of justice and of government; that 
we have tolerated undemocratic political 
groups in the past on grounds that “I 
disagree with what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it”; 
that today, under the stress of a serious 
international situation, our civil liberties 
are being measured against Justice Holmes’ 
precept of “‘a clear and present danger.” 

The program notes reminded members: 


We are truly faced with a crisis and a dilemma. 
In the very act of defending our civil liberties 
and our constitutional form of government we 
may lose them if we are careless. . . . One 
way to guard our civil liberties is to watch our 
definitions, our usage of words, to trace hearsay 
to fact and consider our sources of information 
before making judgments. 


To induce study before the meeting, 
branch members were asked how they 
would define such words and phrases as: 


fellow traveler 

Socialist 

democratic form of 
government 

totalitarian 

seditious 

tolerance 

guilt by association 


Communist 

bad security risk 

Liberal 

Fascist 

subversive 

clear and present 
danger 

civil liberty 


A two-member panel, with the assist- 
ance of others, collected a large body of 
data in preparation for the meeting. The 
two panel members studied the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order 9835, which in 
March 1947 prescribed “procedures for 
the administration of an employees’ loy- 
alty program in the Executive Branch of 
the government”; the Civil Service Loy- 
alty Review Program; the effects of the 
loyalty program in the scientific field; the 
McCarran Act; the Subversive Activities 
Control Board; the Smith Act; Congres- 
sional immunity; activities of the FBI 
and the Justice Department; loyalty oaths 
and other regulations in state education 
departments; and the history of the Nim- 
itz Commission, originally established to 
safeguard the rights of individuals under 
the Loyalty Program. 
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The panel members worked almost ev- 
ery day, all summer long. Letters were 
written to key individuals and to govern- 
ment agencies and departments, seeking 
information. Answers came from Dr. 
Owen Lattimore; from Senator McCar- 
thy’s office; from Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 
formerly of the Nimitz Commission; from 
Dr. Kathryn McHale of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board; and many oth- 
ers. Assistant Attorney General James 
McInerney explained in a letter that 
standards by which organizations were 
listed as subversive could not be released 
to private citizens. These letters gave the 
panel members a more personal orienta- 
tion and insight. 

At the branch meeting, the two panel 
members presented the distillation of all 
this work in an hour and a half.-Not only 
was this a triumph of self-discipline, but 
careful weeding and pruning meant that 
no important thought was left out, and 
no unimportant word was left in to dis- 
tract the audience. 

The program was introduced by an 
analysis of the Bill of Rights, and accurate 
definitions of such words as “Commu- 
nist”’, “subversive,” etc., presented with 
the thought that awareness of their exact 
meaning might lessen misuse. 

The meeting was a great success. Dis- 
cussion following the presentation was 
long and lively. And — final tribute 
some members who could not attend asked 
to borrow the speakers’ papers. 

In a follow-up several months after the 
program was presented, the members were 
polled on their reactions to the discussion. 
Replies varied, but all who answered the 
questionnaire agreed that the topic was so 
urgent that other AAUW branches might 
find a similar program helpful. 

One member urged further tightening 
up on the part of the government in secur- 
ity matters. Several replies were inter- 
preted as approval of current procedures, 
but a majority expressed concern for more 
active protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Among the comments made by 
members were the following: 
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I am strongly in favor of more Loyalty Review, 
and feel we should leave no stone unturned to 
ferret out those who have subversive inten- 
tions, pass more stringent laws for the appre- 
hension and punishment of those who par- 
ticipate in subversive activities. 

I realized I was being rather narrow in some of 
my views as to who might be a Communist, 
etc. . . . On the other hand, I wondered if 
we so-called educated women did not some- 
times lean over backward to be classed as true 
liberals. 

I feel that our schools are one of the best 
places to teach civil liberty and its responsi- 
bility, but many “free thinkers”’ are affecting 
the young college people. 

The growing hysteria with which guilt by ac- 


“cusation is being accepted is truly alarming. 


The threat of communism cannot be effec- 
tively met without a more level-headed and 
ositive approach. 

I p 


Good to list the words that are used in the 
“fear and smear”’ techniques. Good to re- 
state the basic principles of liberty. 


I believe that loyalty laws are a real menace 
to our way of life; that people will behave 
more virtuously if their integrity is not thus 
assailed. 

Clearly our government’s duty to screen itself 
against internal influence directly reflecting 
the ambitions of foreign nations. ... To 
screen itself against overthrow by force. I 
question our government’s right to declare em- 
ployees guilty on “reasonable doubt”’ of inno- 
cence. This is deterioration of the Anglo-Saxon 
concept that a man is innocent until proved 
guilty. . . . Nothing more UNAMERICAN 
than labeling unAmerican all persons whose 
views are more liberal than one’s own. 


Wellsville’s program chairman writes 
that the importance of Civil Liberties and 
Internal Security as a study topic was im- 
pressed on her when she read Judge Dor- 
othy Kenyon’s JouRNAL statement: 


If there is one thing that is wholly American 
and non-Russian, it is our freedom to think, 
to express those thoughts and to hear the 
thoughts of others freely given without fear or 
intimidation of any sort. America is built on 
adventuring minds ranging freely over the 
entire world of ideas. When the shadow of 
fear falls over those minds it will be the be- 
ginning of the end. 
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HOW AAUW FELLOWS AND INTERNATIONAL GRANTEES ARE SELECTED 


Our Successful Candidates 


Last weekend (January 20, as we write) 
a physicist, political scientist, biologist, 
and historian, sat together at a long table 
in the pleasant lounge at AAUW Head- 
quarters. In front of each was a pile of 
folders, labeled Siam, Finland, India, 
Austria, Greece,-and so on— twenty 
countries in all. This was the beginning 
of the three-day session of the Committee 
on International Grants to determine who 
would receive the awards for 1952-53. 
Two weeks from now eight other women 
will sit around these same tables, consid- 


ering folders completely different in origin, 
but not necessarily in contents. For in 
each case the women whose lives and 
accomplishments the folders represent are 
interested in the pursuit of knowledge and 
are asking help from AAUW in the course 
of that pursuit. 

Since the question: “How are they 
chosen?” is invariably the first asked, in 
connection with either our international 
students or our American fellows, we 
think you will be interested in the answer 
to that question. 


SELECTING INTERNATIONAL GRANTEES 


Preliminaries 


After World War II, when the Association 
launched its program of international 
grants to bring women of other countries 
to the United States for study, the first 
of the succeeding committees was set up 
to make the selections and administer the 
grants. Then, as now, the members were 
chosen not only for eminence in their par- 
ticular fields but for their knowledge of 
the educational world, here and abroad. 
But the process of selection begins long 
before the committee meets. Months 
ahead of time the various associations in 
the IFUW, to which the competition is 
limited, begin sending out notices and dis- 
tributing the applications, which are care- 
fully looked over, checked and screened, 
before they start to the United States. 


The Meeting 


When the committee gathers in Washing- 
ton (usually the third week in January) 
the members meet around a large table, 


discuss policies briefly, and then settle 
down to the intensive work of studying 
the folders from each country. It is at this 
stage (repeated with each country) that 
no sound is heard. The members rate the 
candidates in order of preference, note the 
reasons for their choices, and jot down 
small, identifying factors. Throughout 
they are all acutely aware of the differ- 
ence, in human terms, that their decisions 
will make. 

Unlike our national fellowships, the 
international grants are not limited to 
women doing creative research. The stu- 
dent may be a dentist, wishing to learn 
new techniques, a social worker who wants 
to observe our methods, or a teacher of 
English who wishes to enrich her teaching 
with a first-hand knowledge of our coun- 
try. With those who wish to carry on 
further research, the decisions are made 
with comparative speed. With the others, 
there are questions: Why does the candi- 
date wish to come to this country? What 
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does she mean to do when she returns 
home? Will this one, because of her occu- 
pation, be in a better position to interpret 
the real story of America than that one? 

When the applications from about four 
countries have been studied . . . perhaps 
six hours after the committee began to 
meet . . . the members at last push the 
folders aside, open their notebooks, and 
get ready to talk. The chairman goes 
slowly from one to another: Which is your 
choice? What is your thinking? Which did 
you pick as an alternate? How does her 
own federation rate this candidate? 

Often there is a surprising unanimity of 
opinion. But even with unanimity as to 
the student herself, there remain the im- 
ponderables to consider. 

To anyone sitting on the sidelines, this 
process of reaching a decision is absorbing. 
Further, it commands respect for the ob- 
jectiveness and judgment of the commit- 
tee members. By the very human process 
of identification, they have come to feel 
very close to their choices. But because 
they are the kind of mature scholars they 
are, they thrash the points out until they 
reach a common decision. 

On the third day the members are at 
last in a position to survey their choices 
as a whole, and to come to a decision on 
the number of grants to be awarded to 
each country. (Occasionally this is reached 
through consideration of the needs of the 
country in question; more often, only on 
the basis of the applicant’s qualifications. 

In addition to selecting the candidates, 
the committee often advises as to places of 


The process of awarding AAUW’s “old- 
line”’ fellowships (most of them for women 
of the United States, to study where they 
choose) follows much the same general 
pattern. Here, too, the first steps are 
taken months before the awards are made. 
During the preceding summer, announce- 
ments go out from Headquarters to a long 
list of administrators, advisers, and heads 
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AWARDING THE FELLOWSHIPS 








study. The students themselves may re- 
quest a certain institution, but the choice 
is not always wise. 

“She asks,” one member says, “to 
study statistics at... .” 

“Nonsense,” says another. “Everyone 
knows the place to study statistics is...” 

Indeed, it is sometimes several months 
before the institution best for the appli- 
cant’s needs can be found. When there is 
a question, the Administrative Associate 
at Headquarters, in consultation with the 
appropriate committee member, writes to 
people eminent in the field of the appli- 
cant’s interest, asking for suggestions. She 
then writes to those people suggested, who 
may make still further suggestions. In 
fact, before the international student has 
actually arrived in this country, her folder 
may have expanded to three times its 
original size, with correspondence between 
the AAUW and professional people. 

Often it is a temptation to place a 
grantee in that part of the country which 
has not had an international student for 
some time, or not at all. When the odds 
are equal, that is precisely what is done. 
But if only one, or a few institutions can 
provide a really satisfying experience in 
terms of the subject studied, the place- 
ment must be made with the student’s 
interests in mind. The effort that is made 
to give the student the best available 
training in her field is one of the phases of 
our program of which AAUW has great 
reason to be proud. And this policy helps 
to make the year in America a high point 
in the professional life of the grantee. 


of departments in all institutions ap- 
proved for AAUW membership. They go 
as well to the offices of learned and pro- 
fessional societies and to others who may 
be in touch with women who would be 
good candidates. Shortly (and sometimes 
even before any announcement Is made) 
the requests for application blanks begin 
to pour in. In response, eight copies (one 
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OUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


for each member of the committee) are 
sent out, and the applicant is asked to 
arrange a personal interview if possible. 

The deadline for applications, letters of 
recommendation, and copies of writings 
(published or unpublished) is December 
15. And for several weeks before that date, 
the mail begins to pile up in a staggering 
fashion at Headquarters. The girls who 
open, sort, compile, and make folders for 
all these applications have to work toward 
that deadline too, and as November turns 
into December, their desks are hidden 
under piles of mail. Day by day, their 
attitudes toward all would-be-fellows be- 
come understandably tart. “I am_ so 
sick,’ one of them said on December 12, 
“of superior women!” 

This same secretary, queried on the 
amount of time it took to open the mail 
on those hectic pre-deadline days, said, 
“Just to open it? Two hours at least. The 
morning mail, that is. When that was over 
the noon mail came in, and after that the 
afternoon!” 


Preliminaries 
Once the applications are in, the home- 
work of the committee begins. 

Each member receives a copy of all 
applications, and the folders of those 
whose subjects fall within her field. It is 
these which she studies with extreme care 
in the weeks between their arrival and the 
meeting itself, usually early in February. 
It is her responsibility to evaluate the 
qualifications, to read through the recom- 
mendations and written enclosures, or 
those sent of necessity “under separate 
cover.” If certain papers are mentioned, 
but not included, the member sometimes 
writes for these so that she may study 
them in detail before the meeting. 

In general, consideration is given to the 
candidate who has completed the resident 
requirements for the Ph.D. or who has the 
degree itself. One reason for this is that 
such candidates have already done extra 
work to back up their scholarly intentions, 
and can be judged on the basis of achieve- 
ment, rather than untried enthusiasm. 


Second, the letters of recommendation 
come from a tested and more precise 
knowledge of the candidate’s abilities. 

But perhaps the most important reason 
is the fact that many more scholarship 
opportunities are open to undergraduates 
than the lay person realizes until he begins 
to investigate the situation. The same is 
not true for graduate students. Above all, 
the same is not true for more mature 
women scholars. For if the scholastic 
achievements are roughly equal, the larger 
funds and foundations usually give their 
grants to men. 


The Meeting 


Early in February, the eight committee 
members meet at Headquarters. They 
hold a brief session together, and then 
separate to make final decisions on folders 
and applications in private. Then they 
come together again and start the slow 
process of comment on the candidates in 
each field. 

“ach member presents the case of her 
*“best”’ candidates, while the others make 
notes on academic records, statement of 
the research proposed, and the comments 
of the “‘recommenders”’ (both as to schol- 
arly achievement and personality factors 
which give promise of a fruitful career). 
Throughout this process, the members 
have to alternate between two roles: on 
the one hand they are advocates of their 
own “best”’ candidates; on the other they 
are impartial judges of the merits of can- 
didates in other fields. The questions are 
frequent: How does she word the state- 
ment of her project? Is it clear or vague? 
Does she sound as though she has really 
thought it out or is just indulging in a 
pleasant fantasy? How long does she think 
it will take her to accomplish it? What do 
other scholars in the field think of her 
project? And above all: Does the candi- 
date have the training, ability, and ma- 
turity to make full use of the grant? 

Finally the voting begins. A few out- 
standing candidates sail through easily. 
But with others, almost nearly matched, 
the decision is a slow and difficult one. 
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When the choices have at length been 
made, the committee apportions the fel- 
lowships to individual candidates, the 
larger stipends going to the more mature 
scholars, or those who will have heavy 
expenses for travel, instruments, micro- 
film, and other equipment. 

It should be noted here that the com- 
mittee pays no attention to geographical 
distribution when it is selecting candi- 
dates, believing that the Association 
would wish it to choose the best person — 
the candidate whose work promises the 
greatest future returns — regardless of 
her birthplace or present home. And 
similarly the fellow chosen is not required 
to work in a particular institution, but is 
free to choose the place where she can best 


carry on her work, wherever that may be. 


Afterward 


After the meeting, the successful candi- 
dates are notified and sent a contract 
stating that they must devote themselves 
to the plan of study outlined in the appli- 
cation, making no changes without ap- 
proval by the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards. They are required to make two 
reports: the first on December 1, and the 
second on July 1, and to indicate the 
name of the fellowship on any work pub- 
lished as a result. 

Other than these admittedly minor re- 
quirements, there are no strings attached 
to our fellowships whatsoever, another 
point which has made them outstanding. 


TWO IN PATTERN by Hugo Robus 











Better schools —a _ better democracy. 
This in a nutshell is the philosophy of 209 
AAUW branches whose education chair- 
men reported specific activities in behalf 
of public education in 1950-51. 

The reports are brief, and this summary 
must be even briefer. But these samplings 
from the branch reports will convey 
glimpses of what university women’s 
groups in all parts of the country are doing 
to improve American public schools, and 
to enlist the interest of their fellow- 
citizens in further improvements. 


School Surveys 

“The wise man,” says an authentic Chi- 
nese proverb, “before setting out on a 
journey discovers the nature of the road.” 
That has been the method of AAUW 
groups seeking to initiate school improve- 
ments. Searching for facts as a basis for 
action is the characteristic first step, 
whether the branch is setting out to im- 
prove public schools or to defend them 
against unwarranted criticism. 

The surveys are as varied in their pur- 
poses as the needs of the individual 
schools or the interests of the AAUW 
group. In Huntington, West Virginia, an 
AAUW Social Studies Committee visited 
schools throughout the county to help col- 
lect the facts on rural schools needed by 
Mrs. Tomkies, the new AAUW member of 
the county school board whom the branch 
had helped to elect. In Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, twenty members of the Educa- 
tion Committee, convinced of the need to 
raise educational standards for the group 
care of young children, visited all the 
child care centers and nursery schools in 
the district and prepared a directory of 
licensed schools and centers of this kind, 
which was printed and distributed free 


How AAUW branches earn the title— 


Friends of the Public Schools 





through cooperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A number of branches throughout the 
country made municipal or county school 
surveys as a contribution to local commit- 
tees for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

A timely survey, one that relates closely 
to preparedness for attacks on: public 
schools (see page 178), is the high school 
curriculum study made by AAUW mem- 
bers in Asheville, North Carolina. Much 
misinformation on high school textbooks, 
teacher loads, salaries, the standing of 
high school graduates in colleges and uni- 
versities, etc. had been circulated in the 
community. As a result of their fact- 
finding, committee members were sur- 
prised to discover that public education in 
Asheville high schools was definitely in a 
better position than had been suspected. 
This knowledge, backed by listed facts, 
became an excellent tool for further im- 
provements. The Asheville group has now 
undertaken a similar investigation of 
their elementary schools, using as a guide 
the booklet published by the National 
Citizens Committee, What Do We Know 
About Our Schools? 

Other AAUW branches made _ school 
surveys at the request of school adminis- 
trators. Such a survey was the study of 
“reading in the first grade,” undertaken 
in Pomona Valley, California. The North 
Shore, Illinois, Branch, inspired by the 
Legislative Work Sheets of the Youth 
Conservation Clearing House, and by 
AAUW’s repeated phrase, “study before 
action,” gathered suggestions of PTA 
members for school improvements and 
used them as a basis for a series of study 
meetings. As a result, differences in stand- 
ards between parents and teachers were 
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discovered. The grading system was found 
unsatisfactory, and need, was disclosed for 
a remedial reading teacher, a psycholo- 
gist, and more drill in fundamentals. 


School Boards 


Many AAUW members seem to be con- 
vinced that the best way to improve 
schools is to improve school boards. 
Fifty-three branches in twenty-six states 
reported activities related to their school 
boards. The greatest number were in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Michigan. (Why this 
area is expressing this particular concern, 
we do not know.) 

Most frequently, improvement of the 
school board has seemed to mean getting 
a woman on the board. No mention is 
made that AAUW membership is con- 
sidered a requisite for a “qualified” 
woman candidate, though the reports do 
express pride when the best qualified 
woman is an AAUW member. It may be 
noted that “a woman” on the school 
board is the phrase of branches that still 


have a pioneering job to do in this respect. 
Others (such as Waco, Texas), write in 
terms of trying for “two or more” or 
‘““some’’ women on their boards. 

A non-partisan school board is the ob- 
jective of a number of branches. From 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, for example, 


the education chairman wrote, “Our 
group was influential in bringing about 
the reactivation of the Citizens Non- 
partisan School Board Committee, which 
is endeavoring to secure three candidates 
for vacancies on the board.” 

Also, there is much interest throughout 
AAUW in elected, rather than appointed, 
school boards. The branch in Wilmington, 
Delaware, actively opposed their mayor in 
his desire to obtain legislation permitting 
him to appoint school board members. In 
Temple, Texas, the Social Studies and 
Education Committees of the branch 
worked together on a successful project to 
obtain revisions in the city charter to 
provide for election of school board mem- 
bers. The groups won their point through 
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an active public relations program which 
included staging open meetings and radio 
broadcasts, and getting the cooperation of 
nine other organizations in circulating a 
petition which was signed by 1,200 citi- 
zens. The branch publicized the qualities 
a school board member should have and 
stressed the need for public support of the 
board. 

The organization and functions of 
school boards have been another focus for 
study. In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the presi- 
dent of the school board asked the branch 
to search for the best reference for orient- 
ing new members of the board to their 
responsibilities. The education chairman 
reported that “one of the most useful 
references we have found so far is The 
Challenge of School Board Membership, by 
Davis and Hostler.” 

An undramatic but characteristic school 
board project of AAUW members is at- 
tending board meetings and _ reporting 
back to other members. To be sure, the 
welcome mat is not always out to ob- 
servers at school board meetings, as the 
Aurora, Illinois, Branch found. “‘The 
school boards were not in the habit of hav- 
ing visitors and raised objections at first. 
They seem now to be satisfied that the 
visitors are not ‘interfering’ or impeding 
progress.”” Since Aurora has two school 
districts, two teams of fifteen women 
each were organized to cover school board 
meetings. For obvious reasons these ob- 
servers were chosen from members not 
directly connected with the educational 
system. 

This plan to have a number of persons 
attend board meetings has much to com- 
mend it. The chairman gets relief from a 
burdensome responsibility, and as more 
members have a direct contact which 
stirs their interest, they in turn enrich 
branch discussion of school problems. In 
Albany, New York, the branch found that 
attendance at school board meetings im- 
proved cooperation between the board 
and parents, and AAUW observers en- 
couraged others to know the problems of 
the board and to help where possible. 
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Financing Building Programs 

Taxes and bond issues are never popular, 
but at least forty branches actively sought 
funds for new buildings or new equipment. 

To arouse public support for increased 
taxes, new taxes, or bond issues, the 
branches dramatized the need for new 
buildings in a variety of ways. Some 
groups staged meetings for the public, us- 
ing films and film strips, with branch 
members serving as narrators. Members 
organized sightseeing trips, sometimes ac- 
companied by the school superintendent 
(Ludington, Michigan), to get citizens to 
visit the schools. Displays of outmoded 
school buildings and equipment were set 
up beside models of new ones, and ex- 
hibited in prominent shop windows (Mar- 
shall County, Alabama). 

Letter-writing campaigns, the radio, 
and the newspapers were often used as 
means of bringing the need for new 
schools to the attention of the people. In 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, “Every 
member acted as a spokesman to inform 
the public of the need for a new building.” 

The Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Branch, 
learning some of its techniques from re- 
ports of the work of the Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, Branch, accomplished its goal in a 
two-year fight. The chairman reported: 
Through much perseverance we finally won 
the school board over. ... They worked 
with us... made plans for a new school, 
and in a meeting the citizens voted three to 
one for borrowing the money to build it. . . . 
AAUW brought this need before the public 
and carried it through to a victorious finish. 
We helped organize and interest citizen groups 
which really carried the plans through and 
did most of the actual work. 


We happen to know that by the close of 
1951 Lake Geneva had not only one new 
elementary school, but two! 

The Palo Alto County, California, 
Branch wrote: “It was through our or- 
ganized efforts that a red-hot school bond 
issue for a new grade school building was 
passed after it had failed the first time.” 

Many branches stated simply that 
they supported a campaign for raising 


school taxes or bond issues, and that the 
money was voted. There is no way to 
determine just what lies behind these suc- 
cess stories. But some chairmen’s reports 
give vivid glimpses of their methods. Par- 
ticularly in the AAUW tradition are those 
who say, “We are holding over some of 
our members on the committee from year 
to year so that we can give better support 
to the campaign”’ (Blacksburg, Virginia), 
or “We failed in our effort but we are go- 
ing to continue”’ (Greenville, Mississippi). 
In view of reported shortages of essen- 
tial materials, many branches in 1951 con- 
tinued to urge that building materials for 
schools are essential to defense. And the 
National Production Board has twice re- 
sponded to the people’s appeal by allocat- 
ing additional steel for school buildings. 


Teacher Recruitment 

The teacher shortage is an ever-present 
problem, which AAUW branches have 
tackled in practical fashion. 

Making inventories of women in the 
community who are qualified to teach is 
an activity frequently mentioned by both 
status of women and education branch 
chairmen. Among branches seeking to in- 
terest qualified women in returning to 
teaching were Bemidji, Minnesota; Yank- 
ton, South Dakota; Nutley, New Jersey; 
Springfield, Ohio. And recruiting begins at 
home; especially noteworthy is the effort 
to induce AAUW members themselves to 
return to teaching. Several such recruits 
found such deep satisfaction in teaching 
again that they are not protesting the 
fact that the cost of part-time household 
help just about balances their teacher’s 
salary. These women say, “How much 
more interesting and exciting it is to work 
with children than things!” 

But the recruitment of women who 
have launched their families and can now 
find time to teach sometimes meets a 
snag. The branch in Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, found that regulations still exist 
barring married women from employment 
as teachers. In most cities such outmoded 
legislation has been discarded; school ad- 
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ministrators and parents recognize that a 
woman enriched through marriage and 
family life may have much to contribute 
to teaching and is often an outstandingly 
valuable member of a school staff. 

Branch chairmen who have been work- 
ing on teacher recruitment seem to agree 
on two points. First, if recruitment is to 
be a success, efforts must be concentrated 
on this one project. Judging from the good 
reports of groups that followed this ad- 
vice, such a limiting of activities seems to 
have worked 
there is to be any significant increase in 
the number and quality of teachers 
recruited, the status of the profession as a 
whole will have to be improved. 

Better salaries are, of course, the key 
inducement. Branches have initiated 
movements or worked with administra- 
tors, teachers associations, and other 
community groups in efforts to bring to 
the attention of the public the need for 
higher salaries, better salary schedules, or 
a single salary scale. In Montevideo, 
Minnesota, when three members of the 
branch were doing substitute teaching 
and found how inadequately paid such 
teaching was, they were able to effect an 
increase in salary for substitute teachers. 
The Mendota-Firebaugh, California, 
Branch, worked to obtain a salary sched- 
ule for the grammar school “to reduce 
teacher turnover, to assure a higher reten- 
tion of qualified teachers, to obtain better- 
trained teachers, to improve teaching 
morale, and to encourage professional 
growth.” 

The branch members in Neenah- 
Menasha, Wisconsin, reported with satis- 
faction on their new-teacher sponsorship 
program: AAUW members helped teach- 
ers new to the community to find desirable 
places to live, meet congenial friends, and 
become familiar with local organizations. 
In Northern Valley, New Jersey, the 
branch “supported teachers when wrong- 
fully accused of pro-communist leanings.” 

When it becomes the pattern to hear 
the profession of teaching spoken of with 
respect by the man on the street, AAUW 
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out well. And second, if . 


members can square their shoulders with 
pride for the effort they are now putting 
into bringing this about. Until that hap- 
pens, the diverse activities described in 
teacher recruitment reports, each making 
a contribution to the general cause, must 
be continued and multiplied. 


General School Improvement 

“We need to have more people carry the 
burden of interest in the schools,” con- 
cluded the education chairman of the 
Sterling-Rock Falls, Illinois, Branch, in 
reporting the findings of school needs dis- 
closed by a branch study. Also aware of 
this need, the Bloomington, Illinois, 
Branch, set “helping the public under- 
stand public education,” as its 1950-51 
objective. 

Indeed, the job of educating the public 
is never done, and branches make a sub- 
stantial contribution that never appears in 
bank accounts or treasurers’ reports by 
obtaining inches and columns of newpaper 
space, and minutes and half-hours of time 
on radio and television programs for edu- 
cational publicity. Has any branch ever 
figured how much it would cost if such 
space and time, free to AAUW for the ask- 
ing (and intelligent planning), had to be 
bought? 

A great many branches reported cooper- 
ation with the schools during Education 
Week. They made posters, put on tele- 
phone campaigns, and sometimes ran a 
private taxi or baby sitting service to 
enable parents to visit the schools. Such 
enthusiasm carries over throughout the 
whole school year. 

Work in AAUW for general school im- 
provement embraced such projects as ob- 
taining a visiting teacher (Thomasville, 
North Carolina), working for an increase 
in state aid (Nassau County, New York), 
and reducing the teacher load, an effort 
which led the Pueblo, California, Branch 
to protest that it is unreasonable for a 
teacher of children to have classes of 47 to 
50 when the army limits its to 6 or 8. 

Many branches do a fairly thorough job 
in seeing that they are represented on 















civic committees concerned with educa- 
tion. Not to be overlooked in seeking such 
membership are school planning commis- 
sions and local White House Conference 
follow-up committees. Several branches 
have been instrumental in starting a Citi- 
zens Committee for the Public Schools. 

In working for general school improve- 
ment, thirty branches mentioned that 
they had obtained the cooperation of other 
community groups — the PTA, state and 
county education associations, teachers 
associations, the local branches of the 
Association for Childhood Education and 
the National Education Association, the 
Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools, Citizenship Education Commit- 
tee, other women’s organizations, lit- 
tle theatre committees, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and the Mental Health Board, 
to mention only a few. 


For Children under Six 


Nursery schools, play schools, and kinder- 
gartens came in for their share of atten- 
tion. Fifteen branches reported nursery 
school projects and fifteen others reported 
work for kindergartens. This work is 
scattered among branches throughout the 
states, and except for Idaho, it is not con- 
centrated in the states most in need of 
enabling legislation for kindergartens, nor 
in those needing legislation to set mini- 
mum standards for nursery schools or 
child care groups. In the main, branches 
were supporting or sponsoring new nurs- 
ery school or kindergarten units. Almost 
all the work for kindergartens was con- 
cerned with obtaining kindergartens in 
the public schools. 

In Idaho, 25 percent of the branches in 
the state had kindergarten projects. The 
Idaho Falls and Kellogg branches have 
established kindergartens in their public 
schools and continued to back them. In 
Coeur d’Alene, the branch gives a dona- 
tion to assist the kindergarten organized 
by the PTA, and in Orofino, a private 
kindergarten has been organized and 
financed entirely by contributions from 
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the branch and by the tuition of $5.00 
each month per child. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, the branch 
worked on a threefold project to obtain 
legislation for licensing, standards for all 
schools, and group care units for children 
under six. The branch brought up to date 
a survey of private kindergartens of In- 
dianapolis and found there were thirty- 
four private kindergartens enrolling 1,300 
children, with no licensing or supervision. 
To improve the standards for these 
schools, a plan was made to offer work- 
shops and educational programs for the 
staff members. The cooperation of the 
Council of Social Agencies was also sought 
in an effort to obtain at least a statement 
of standards, and a plan for licensing. 

In Lake Charles, Louisiana, the branch 
sponsors both a nursery school and a 
kindergarten. Mothers take turns assist- 
ing the teacher. The mother assistants 
write special reports on individual chil- 
dren which cover all aspects of behavior, 
and these are used in parent conferences. 
Monthly meetings are organized by the 
parents, with panel discussions, buzz ses- 
sions, forums, speakers, lecturers, and 
motion pictures. 

AAUW activity in relation to nursery 
schools includes sponsorship of coopera- 
tive community nursery schools, establish- 
ment of physical and professional stand- 
ards, establishment of play groups in 
order to study child behavior, the ascer- 
taining of needs for day nurseries, com- 
pilation of directories of good nursery 
schools, and the study of education re- 
quirements for children under six. 





It is regrettable that in a summary of this 
type, not all projects can be mentioned; it 
is further regrettable that many excellent 
projects are not included in branch re- 
ports. Could it be that you know of out- 
standing projects in the support of public 
schools that should have been brought to 
the attention of the entire membership? 
If so, may we have a report on them? 
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Did you know that... 


> The first woman diplomat to sign a 
treaty between the United States and an- 
other country was Mrs. Eugenie Ander- 
son, our ambassador to Denmark. She 
recently signed for the United States a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation with Denmark. 


> The present enrollment of 2,116,440 in 
the 1,806 institutions of higher education 
throughout the country is 7.8 percent 
lower than last year’s total. Registration 
of men students fell 10.8 percent below 
that of 1950, while the number of women 
decreased 1.3 percent. The dwindling num- 
ber of GI students and the military situa- 
tion are not the only reasons for fewer 
students on the campuses. The low birth- 
rate of the 1930’s also affects the current 
picture. 


> Fifty-five more colleges are open to 
women than to men, according to the 
handbook, American Universities and Col- 
leges. 


> The new British Minister of Education 
is a woman — Miss Florence Horsbrugh, 
active in public life for thirty-five years 
and a member of Parliament for twenty 
years. 


> Panama has appointed Mrs. Licenciado 
Elida de Crespo its ambassador to Mexico, 
making Mrs. de Crespo the first woman to 
represent any Latin American republic as 
ambassador. An educator and politician, 
Mrs. de Crespo was responsible for the in- 
troduction of a kindergarten system in 
Panama and headed the fight for woman 
suffrage in her country. 


> For the first time a woman diplomat is 
chairman of a major UN Assembly com- 
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mitteee. She is Senora Ana Figueroa of 
Chile, who has been appointed chairman 
of the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee. Attractive Senora Figueroa 
has already been given a new title by 
French newspapers: “the pin-up girl of 
the United Nations.” 


> Dr. Ruth Wallerstein, University of 
Wisconsin professor of English and mem- 
ber of the AAUW Fellowship Awards 
Committee, won the first $1,000 Phi Beta 
Kappa prize award to an author for her 
book, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Po- 
etic. This Christian Gauss Award is given 
for the outstanding work in literary schol- 
arship or criticism published by a univer- 
sity press. 


> Dr. Helen Octavia Dickens, gynecolo- 
gist, was the first Negro woman physician 
to be admitted to the American College of 
Surgeons. She was admitted last year. 


> Women Marines have been sent to the 
Pacific for administrative duties at the 
headquarters of the Fleet Marine Force 
Pacific, Pearl Harbor. Approximately a 
thousand Women Marines served in the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1945, but they volun- 
teered for overseas assignment, whereas 
under the Women Armed Services Inte- 
gration Act of 1948 the present contingent 
was ordered to duty. 


> The University of Minnesota Press is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth birthday this 
year. Its director, AAUW member Mrs. 
Margaret Harding, is the only woman to 
head a university press in this country; 
her staff is composed entirely of women. 
Senior editor is Helen Clapesattle, author 
of The Doctors Mayo. In charge of produc- 
tion is Jane McCarthy, whose designs 














have won many citations — the latest for 
John Rood’s Seulpture in Wood, judged 
one of the fifty most attractive books pub- 
lished last year. One of the recent books 
published by the Press is Mary Ander- 
son’s autobiography, Woman at Work, 
which is the subject of an editorial in this 
issue. 


p Dr. Persia Campbell, member of the 
AAUW Social Studies Committee, was 
appointed to the official U. S. delegation 
to the FAO Conference which met in 
Rome in November. She was listed as 
“adviser.” Dr. Campbell is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Queens College, 
New York, and president of the National 
Association of Consumers. 


p> There are 236 women in state legisla- 
tures this year. This is an all-time high — 
but it represents only 3 percent of the 
total number of seats. No women were 
elected to the legislatures of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 


> Women may serve on juries in all but 
six states. The exceptions are Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas, and West Virginia —as well as 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 


> Appointments of women to state offices 
are on the increase, — 1500 in 1949, and 
2,500 in 1950. Last year the governor of 
Connecticut set a record by appointing 28 
women to public office. 


> Maine is the sixteenth state, in addition 
to the District of Columbia, to require 
that men and women teachers in public 
schools receive equal pay for comparable 
duties. 


> The Elizabeth Blackwell Award for 
1951 went to Dr. Louise Pearce, former 
chairman of the AAUW International Re- 
lations Committee. This award was given 
in recognition of Dr. Pearce’s distin- 
guished achievement in research in the 

















DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


field of cellular pathology and her con- 
tribution to the medical education of 
women. As president of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania (a post 
which she has recently relinquished), she 
stimulated the reorganization and devel- 
opment of this important institution. 
Among numerous other honors that have 
come to Dr. Pearce is the Order of the 
Crown, conferred by the King of Belgium 
for her research on sleeping sickness in the 
Belgian Congo. 


> Mrs. Maybelle Kennedy, of Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, now Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, has five children and 
eleven grandchildren, and has been run- 
ning five cattle ranches and a bank. 


> The election of Mrs. Millicent Carey 
McIntosh to the Board of Trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
was announced in January. Mrs. McIn- 
tosh, Dean of Barnard College, is the first 
woman elected to the Board of Trustees 
since the Museum was founded in 1869. 


> Only 21 percent of the adults in this 
country read books. Just 10 percent of 
the people do more than two-thirds of the 
book reading in this country. Only 23 
percent of the population is registered in 
public libraries in cities of 250,000 and 
over. 


> The first Elizabeth the Queen sweeps 
before us again in a novel, Elizabeth the 
Woman. Amanda Ellis of Colorado Col- 
lege, the writer, says that before the book 
was ready for Dutton in August 1950, she 
had nourished the idea for twelve years. 
Before Christmas, the novel had brought 
ninety reviews, almost all favorable. Miss 
Ellis wrote early study courses in both 
American and Continental literature for 
AAUW. When she was state art chairman 
of Colorado, in 1938-39, she devised the 
first children’s art project conducted by a 
state division, followed by the first inter- 
national exchange of children’s paintings, 
with Sao Paulo. 
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Editorials 


Education—Women 


According to a report by the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
‘ation, it’s still very much a man’s world 
in the field of education administration. 
While in 1925 there were eight state super- 
intendents of education who were women, 
today there are but five. In 1939 there 
were forty-six city superintendents of 
schools who were women, and today there 
are only eight. 

Of 164 cities studied, 62.8 percent had 
no women junior high school principals; 
85.4 percent had no women senior high 
school principals. In cities over 30,000 in 
population, 56.1 percent of the elementary 
school principals were women. Most of 
the city superintendents of schools were 
satisfied with this distribution of adminis- 
trative positions. This attitude is the chal- 
lenge women teachers have to meet. 


An Open Letter 


(This letter was sent by the editor not 
long ago in answer to an inquiry from 
an AAUW member. Perhaps every mem- 
ber has asked the same question — and 
will be interested in the answer.] 

Dear Miss C — 


You ask, “What does a branch or indi- 
vidual member receive through AAUW 
membership?” Answering that question 
is quite an order, but I will make the at- 
tempt. 

First, let me mention the general, over- 
all services. The great service the Associa- 
tion gives its members and branches is the 
opportunity to join with women graduates 
of many institutions, in all parts of the 
country, in working for objectives that 
are, as one AAUW president put it, “dear 
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to the hearts of the educated.” And 
through AAUW, each member becomes a 
member of the International Federation of 
University Women — a worldwide family 
of women with a common background, 
committed to raising standards in educa- 
tion, working for better opportunities for 
women, and furthering international un- 
derstanding and peace. In short, the first 
service the Association offers is the stimu- 
lus of contacts and common effort with 
university women of many communities 
and many countries. 

The second service grows out of the 
first. In many ways, AAUW provides for 
a sharing of ideas and experience. The 
national office is a clearing-house for news 
of the activities of 1,190 branches, and 
through the hundred-odd officers and 
membcrs of AAUW committees, the As- 
sociation brings to the membership the 
thinking of fine, able women from all 
parts of the country. Women who hold 
positions of leadership in AAUW have 
made outstanding contributions in state 
and community work, or in the special 
fields of the Association’s interests. The 
guidance of this type of leader, together 
with the services of a small, well trained 
professional staff, means that the AAUW 
program is never mediocre or superficial 
but is based on knowledge and realistic 
idealism. Such a program strengthens the 
branch membership, since it attracts 
women of ability who would not give their 
time to an organization that was narrow in 
purpose, or purely social. 

The sharing of branch experience and 
ideas and information from national lead- 
ers comes to the branch in several forms: 


(1) Program-planning bulletins for each branch 
chairman, suggesting various possibilities im 
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the way of branch programs that will meet 
needs of the coming year and listing sources of 
materials. 


(2) The General Director’s Letter, which is sent 
free to branch officers and chairmen, and 
brings reports of latest developments affect- 
ing their work, notes on publications they may 
wish to use, news of branch activities, sugges- 
tions from national committees, etc. 


(3) The JouRNAL, which goes to every mem- 
ber, carrying news of the whole Association, 
of individual branches and state divisions, 
and of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. It also brings articles on the 
interests of the Association, and especially 
on matters that particularly concern educated 
women. Such articles may range from Rosa- 
mond Tuve’s, in the Summer JoURNAL, on 
the kind of society we must have if scholars 
are to survive, to a discussion of jobs for 
middle-aged women. 


(4) Study guides and bibliographies prepared 
for AAUW groups, in subjects where such 
material is not available, or not available in a 
form that is readily usable and helpful to 
people who want more than a superficial ap- 
proach but have limited time. Examples are 
Aid to Europe — Achievements and Prospects; 
the kit on Attack on the Public Schools; Group 
Tensions — An Outline for Community Study; 
and the Study-Bibliography in Mental Health, 
which is a pioneering guide for the intelligent 
layman. These are sold at cost. 


(5) Special publications on “how to do it,” 
such as Art in the Town, Toy Exhibits, A Chil- 
dren’s Museum — How to Siart One, a pam- 
phlet giving full details of a successful branch 
radio quiz program to stimulate children’s 
interest in good books, and a fellowship bulle- 
tin giving seven pages of money-raising proj- 
ects reported by branches. 


(6) Art exhibitions, assembled or arranged for 
by the arts member of the staff, and rented to 
branches for a nominal charge. (See the list 
in the Fall 1951 JourNAL.) Subjects range from 
paintings by Mexican children to Picasso and 
other famous moderns, the collections being 
chosen primarily to help make art of our day 
a living reality. The collections are chosen 
particularly for the small community with no 
art museum. 


(7) Regional, state and national meetings, with 
exchange of ideas and experience among dele- 


gates, and the stimulus of hearing distin- 
guished speakers. 
(8) Correspondence with staff members, who 


advise on special problems, look up materials, 
and answer inquiries. 


(9) Contacts through visits to the Headquar- 
ters in Washington, where the AAUW staff 
has offices (and where, also, members will 
find the pleasant lounges a good place for 
meeting friends or just relaxing). Introductions 
issued by AAUW give members traveling 
abroad contacts with women of other federa- 
tions and often open opportunities the ordi- 
nary tourist never enjoys. 


To make the services outlined here 
timely and effective, staff members keep 
in close touch with what is going on in 
their fields, and so are able to advise 
chairmen and members on trends and 
situations on which they need to be 
informed. In the field of legislation, the 
progress of measures supported by AAUW 
(on the basis of convention vote) is re- 
ported to the branches, so that they may 
join their influence with that of other 
AAUW groups to get needed legislation 
passed. A striking illustration of this co- 
operation was AAUW support of the 
Marshall Plan when it was first initiated. 
The AAUW International Relations and 
Legislative Committees outlined the is- 
sues and sent materials; hundreds of 
branches studied and discussed the Plan; 
branches and individual members sent 
messages to Congressmen; and supporting 
statements to congressional committees 
were made in the name of the Association. 
This kind of concerted action helped to 
convince Congress that the American peo- 
ple would support the Plan. 

Other useful information may be sent 
out as occasion arises. For example, when 
members were asked by another group to 
sign a peace petition, the Headquarters 
office was able to advise state presidents 
that this petition was Communist-spon- 
sored and Moscow-inspired. 

These are some of the specific, tangible 
services your branch receives because it 
is a member of the American Association 
of University Women. But if you are ana- 
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lyzing the benefits of AAUW member- 
ship, what you get is not nearly so impor- 
tant as what you are enabled to give. The 
great advantage that AAUW membership 
gives the individual member is the oppor- 
tunity to join with some 120,000 other 
college alumnae in doing some of the 
things that will not get done unless edu- 
cated women join together to do them. 
For example: 

In the AAUW you provide a focus for 
making the influence of educated women 
felt in many important national councils. 
The Association often is the spokesman 
for educated women at educational con- 
ferences, meetings called by government 
agencies for planning national programs, 
and conferences of women’s organizations. 
Just recently the AAUW representative 
had a chance to give some very definite 
and constructive criticisms on government 
plans for women’s part in civil defense. 
Last summer an AAUW officer, partly 
financed by Association funds, was a 
leader in an official mission sent to Ger- 
many to discuss with women’s groups the 
problems of fuller participation of German 
women in civic life. The Association is 
represented on numerous committees and 
commissions where it is important that 
the viewpoint of educated women be ex- 
pressed, such as the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, the Citizens Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee on Education, 
the American Council on Education, the 
American Adult Education Association, 
the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers. 

Through AAUW, you exert an influ- 
ence on the education of women. There 
are many instances where an institution 
has improved its academic offerings, 
strengthened its guidance program, ad- 
vanced women on the faculty or given 
them a place in the administration, or 
provided better housing or other facilities 
for women students — because such steps 
were necessary to qualify for AAUW 
membership-approval. 

Through AAUW, you help to bring 
women into more responsible positions. 
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The Association often suggests that quali- 
fied women be appointed to posts of re- 
sponsibility in government or on advisory 
and policy-making commissions. While 
the results are not startling, it seems clear 
that these reminders are helping to bring 
women nearer to real partnership in public 
affairs. 

Through the AAUW program of fellow- 
ships and international grants you en- 
courage women to take a fuller part in the 
intellectual life of our country, and you 
make a very practical contribution to the 
understanding between peoples that is the 
only sound basis for peace. The long ex- 
perience of the Association in administer- 
ing fellowships and its high standards in 
selecting candidates through open com- 
petition have given AAUW awards a pres- 
tige that opens many opportunities for 
the women who receive them, in a way 
that no fellowship from a single local 
group can do. AAUW international grants 
give to our students from other countries 
contacts with fine types of American 
homes, and a sense of warm friendship 
which, government officials tell us, makes 
these grants more valuable than any off- 
cial government fellowship in promoting 
international good will. 

Through the AAUW, you are a mem- 
ber of the International Federation of 
University Women and help to support 
it. This organization, uniting university 
women of 33 countries, is a strong con- 
structive force for understanding and 
peace. The Federation — uniting, as it 
women of common ideals — has 
helped to give strength and courage to 
women of countries that have endured 
tyranny and devastation and the hard- 
ships of reconstruction. It is impossible 
to measure what the sense of sympathy 
and friendship of women in other coun- 
tries has meant to those who have been 
struggling to restore values that seemed 
almost swept away by the war. 

This letter is far too long. Perhaps the 
same thing could have been said much 
more briefly: that as a part of AAUW, 
the branch and the members will find their 
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thinking enriched and stimulated, their 
horizons widened, and their influence 
strengthened, by association with other 
women of common background in all parts 
of the country and the world. 

All this has to do with what a branch 
or member receives as part of a great 
national organization, since that, I take 
it, is the point of your inquiry. To write 
of what the member gains because she is 
enrolled in a local branch — the gains in 
friendship and mental stimulus and chal- 
lenging opportunities for community work 
— would mean another letter longer than 
this one. Fortunately, AAUW members 
can fill in this part of the story from their 
own experience. 


Mary Anderson—Woman 


At Work 


Mary Anderson’s autobiography, Woman 
At Work, published this fall by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, is of special 
interest to AAUW members. For twenty- 
five years Mary Anderson was director of 
the Women’s Bureau, with which AAU W 
has had close connections since its estab- 
lishment. AAUW supported appropria- 
tions for the Women’s Bureau from the 
first, and the Bureau has done some re- 
search at AAUW instigation and has pub- 
lished at least one study made by an 
AAUW committee. Then too, Mary An- 
derson’s career “covers the whole range 
of experience of a working woman em- 
ployed in the United States during a 
period of enormous changes in the status 
of women in the industrial, political, and 
social life of the country.” 

When she was sixteen years old, Mary 
Anderson left Sweden to make her way in 
the United States. Her first job was that 
of dishwasher in a boardinghouse for 
lumberjacks. In the next six years Mary 
Anderson changed jobs ten times and 
“progressed from housework at a dollar 
and a half a week to a skilled job” in a 
shoe factory for fourteen dollars a week. 
She joined the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, not because she knew anything 
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about the union but because she wanted 
to be friendly. Within a year she became 
president of Local 94, a position she held 
for fifteen years. 

From the time she first joined the union 
Mary Anderson’s life was devoted to im- 
proving the lot of her fellow workers, and 
especially women workers. That does not 
mean that she was not concerned with 
better working conditions, higher wages, 
and shorter hours for all workers, but 
when she started out in union work, few 
women were organized. Women provided 
a special problem to union organizers in 
that some of them regarded union mem- 
bers as a bunch of “roughnecks,” and 
many felt that their own jobs were only 
temporary, a way of earning a living until 
they married. And they did not like to 
meet in the dirty, ill-kept halls that men 
accepted as a matter of course. 

It was in the Women’s Trade Union 
League that Mary Anderson met able 
and prominent women — and men — who 
were interested in the problem of working 
women. The League was an organization 
open to “any person” who wanted to 
assist trade unions containing women 
members and help organize new unions of 
women workers. Among the League mem- 
bers who were “allies” of the women 
wage-earners were Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, and Mrs. Harold Ickes. 
Mary Anderson became a general organ- 
izer for the Chicago Trade Union League 
and later for the national League. From 
1913 to 1917 she went from one part of the 
country to another helping to organize 
women and investigating strikes and 
working conditions. So it was not surpris- 
ing that Mary Anderson, with her wealth 
of experience, was called to Washington 
in 1918 to help organize a women’s divi- 
sion in the Ordnance Department. Soon 
after, she helped to establish the Women 
in Industry Service Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, which functioned until 
1920 when the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor was created by act 
of Congress. By that time Mary Anderson 
had succeeded Mary Van Kleeck as di- 
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rector of the Women in Industry Service, 
and she became director of the newly 
created Women’s Bureau, a post which 
she held until her retirement in 1944. 

During World War I Mary Anderson 
successfully fought an attempt by the 
War Labor Policies Board to set up a list 
of industries in which women should 
be employed. Her answer was that women 
could, and should, work in all industries 
“provided the working conditions were 
satisfactory.”’ She opposed the efforts of 
industries that replaced men with women 
workers at much lower wages than the 
men had got, but little progress was made 
on that score. 

In order to combat the theory that 
women work only for pin money and have 
no family responsibilities, the Women’s 
Bureau made a careful study which 
showed that working women were play- 
ing a large part in supporting their fami- 
lies as well as themselves. But the battle 
for equal pay remains one of the major 
concerns of the Women’s Bureau, for that 
fight has not yet been won. 

For a long time the Women’s Bureau 
has fought against all discriminations 
against women in all fields of employment. 
It opposed laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of married women and consistently 
emphasized the fact that employment 
should depend upon the qualifications of 
an individual, not upon sex. A whole 
chapter in Mary Anderson’s autobiog- 
raphy is devoted to the controversy over 
the “so-called equal rights amendment.” 

In view of the current attacks upon 
women’s organizations and the reckless 
branding of innocent people as “subver- 
sive,” her account of similar attacks in 
the 1920’s is timely. Chapters in Woman 
At Work which may have a special appeal 
are those on the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for the education of women in 
industry and the one on women workers 
in World War II. 

In Woman At Work. Mary Anderson 
tells her story with Spartan simplicity. 
For those generations of AAUW members 
who know little or nothing about the 
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pioneer efforts of the women who fought 
to improve the lot of working women, who 
never heard of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School, and who take for granted the 
advantages women have gained in the 
industrial field, this book is a revelation, 


— W.G.E. 


Today’s Gift to Our Children 
How will today’s children survive this 
perilous time in our hazardous world? 

Whether we are aware of it or not the 
fight for survival confronts each of us at 
some point in our lives every day. How 
we meet these challenges will depend upon 
the degree to which we can get our in- 
telligence into focus, identify cause and 
effect, and, casting aside emotions, set 
intelligently about the task of facing and 
mastering one threatening situation after 
another. 

Some such resolve must have guided 
the energies of the Association for Cur- 
riculum and Development this past year. 
Facing the problems confronting educa- 
tion in the schools, these school leaders 
saw Clearly that solving problems for chil- 
dren growing up today is not a simple 
matter of school administration or school 
reorganization. Growing Up in an Anxious 
Age, which is the title of the Association’s 
1952 Yearbook, is the result of the work 
of many specialists representing many dis- 
ciplines and working in many different sec- 
tions of the country. The authors have 
tried to get into focus through an inter- 
disciplinary approach the problems posed 
in our confused modern world, the cul- 
tural expectations for children, the con- 
tinuity and change in our technical world, 
and an interpretation of how human rela- 
tionships develop under conditions pre- 
vailing today and what the schools can do 
to help develop better relationships. For 
those who are concerned with the impact 
of “‘scapegoating” on our schools, and for 
those who are trying to distinguish mali- 
cious attacks from honest criticism of 
educational practises, the five chapters in 
this book analyzing cause and effect of 
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confusion in our world are of great value. 

Why the schools have been made scape- 
goats today is explained in an analysis of 
the motives underlying scapegoating. The 
book describes these motivations in brief 
paragraphs related to modern happenings: 
“Deprivation, Guilt, Fear, Anxiety, Self- 
Enhancement, Conformity, Tabloid Think- 
ing.” Scapegoating, the authors conclude, 
leads often to a desire to evade the un- 
pleasant truth that attack may come. Fear 
leads people to acquiesce to scapegoaters’ 
demands, to collaborate, to seek escape or 
substitutions, to put faith in legal action, 
to become aggressive and defensive. 

The Yearbook’s section on ways to com- 
bat scapegoating and relieve tensions, 
though directed chiefly to school person- 
nel, serves in a way as a guide to those 
who would befriend public education. Ac- 


cording to a Roper survey, 71.6 percent 
of the public are satisfied or fairly satis- 
fied with the education given their chil- 
dren. It must be remembered however 
that not all of these people are willing or 
able to defend our schools against the 16.8 
percent who think otherwise — some of 
whom are undermining our schools today. 
The Society for Curriculum Develop- 
ment invites lay participation in helping 
the schools to do their part in order that 
the children of today who are “growing 
up in an anxious age” may be aided by 
the security that a sound and secure edu- 
vation can give them. Growing Up in an 
Anxious Age is published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteen 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., and 

is available for $3.50. 
—C. M. H. 


TWO MEN by Minna Harkavy 





International Federation 


The African Federation Story 


The histories of the various member 
federations of IFUW, deposited in the 
archives at the Zurich Conference, form 
an invaluable research treasure in un- 
folding the record of the association of 
like-minded women throughout the world 
and its objectives. From time to time in 
this department we are presenting sum- 
maries of some of these histories to bring 
to AAUW members a picture of the work 
of member associations in IFUW. Despite 
great global distances which at times sepa- 
rate member associations, the reader is 
impressed with the striking similarities 
which bind these members together. 

The South African Association of Uni- 
versity Women was founded May 30, 
1923, at Huguenot University College, in 
Wellington. Beneath this bare statement 
lies the warmth of an individual and col- 
lective faith carried into action. Through 
the vision of the Reverend Andrew 
Murray, a Scots minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the Huguenot Semi- 
nary as an institution for the Christian 
education of young women was founded. 
The pioneer work of three Americans, 
Miss A. P. Ferguson and Dr. A. E. Bliss 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, and Dr. 
Bertha Stoneman of Cornell University, 
resulted in the establishment in 1918 of a 
collegiate institution recognized as one of 
the Constituent Colleges of the University 
of South Africa. Dr. Bliss herself served 
as the first principal of Huguenot Univer- 
sity College, and she was succeeded by 
Dr. Stoneman in 1921. 

Thus in the interwoven national strands 
— British, Dutch, French, American 
was the first web on the loom laid for the 
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weaving of a tapestry truly South African 
in design and inspiration. The enthusiasm 
of Dr. Stoneman for the aims of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
kindled the imagination of her colleagues 
at Huguenot. It was agreed subsequently 
that an Association of University Women 
in the Union of South Africa should be 
founded and become representative, as 
far as possible in a country of wide dis- 
tances, of all university graduates resident 
there. 

The aims of the Association conserva- 
tively stated in its first constitution pic- 
tured the Association as — 


an organization which shall represent Uni- 
versity women and which shall be able to act 
on their behalf on all matters in which they 
may be interested; to promote understanding 
and co-operation among University women 
resident in South Africa; and through member- 
ship of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, to promote understanding and 
friendship between the University women of 
South Africa and those of other countries. The 
Association shall promote co-operation be- 
tween University women and other local and 
national organizations. 


Of the six branches constituted at 
present, two are in the Cape Province 
(Cape Town and Port Elizabeth); two in 
the Transvaal (Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria); and two in Natal (Durban and 
Pietermaritzburg). The Association mem- 
bership totals approximately four hun- 
dred. It has not been found possible yet 
to establish a branch in the Orange Free 
State. 

Provision has been made for “‘ Country 
Membership” for the benefit of women 
living in towns where no branch has been 
established, or in remote parts of the 
Union and the neighboring territories of 
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Basutoland, Swaziland, Nyasaland, and 
Rhodesia. 

In the choice of its presidents, the 
Association considers itself singularly for- 
tunate. All have been women who have 
made notable contributions in a wide 
variety of fields to the welfare of the 
Union of South Africa. Inspired by their 
leadership, the Association has been able, 
despite its small membership, to take an 
effective part in matters affecting not only 
academic women but the cause of women 
in general: to make representations for 
improved conditions for women employed 
in the public service; for the removal of 
the disabilities which married women, in 
particular, suffer under Roman-Dutch 
law; for reform in the law as it affects the 
guardianship of children. 

Other matters of public concern in 
which the Association has played a con- 
structive part include: the establishment 
of a rural library service in the Transvaal; 
the submission of evidence to the National 
Health Services Commission of 1943, and 
to the Broadcasting Commission of 1946. 

The Association has productively co- 
operated with other national, non-political 
organizations, particularly the National 
Council of Women, the Women’s Section 
of the Public Servants Association, and 
the National War Memorial Health 
Foundation. 


Encouragement of Scholarship 


The encouragement of scholarship and 
post-graduate research work has always 
been a major responsibility of the Associa- 
tion. The SAAUW Research Fellowship, 
first offered in 1935, has been awarded to 
three South African students for research 
in medicine, literature, and physics re- 
spectively. Three South African women 
have also been successful in obtaining 
fellowships offered by the IFUW. 

The South African Association tells us 
that no other country in the world, prob- 
ably, offers greater or more diverse oppor- 
tunities for scientific research and for 
social service in the field of race relations 
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than does the Unio#, with the million in 
its Bantu population. The Association is 
proud to number among its members 
several notable social anthropologists 
whose work, both published and practical, 
is of recognized national importance. The 
policy of the Association is to admit to 
membership all women graduates “of 
a recognized university,” irrespective of 
race. Several Indian women have been 
enrolled in Natal (Durban Branch), and 
invitations have been extended to the few 
African women who have attained aca- 
demic status. 


Work for Native Welfare 


The Association, the history makes clear, 
has a deep feeling of moral responsibility 
for native welfare. Within little more 
than a century there has been a rapid 
breaking down of the old tribal order 
and the substitution of an industrial 
economy for a way of life previously based 
upon pastoral pursuits and tribal warfare. 
The adaptation of a people so little re- 
moved from a primitive economy to the 
conflicting complexities of the European 
order is beset with difficulties. These are 
conspicuously evident in Johannesburg, 
located in the center of the African gold- 
mining area, which depends for its ex- 
istence upon vast numbers of African 
workers. 

Concern for African students striving 
to obtain a higher education led the 
Johannesburg Branch of the Association 
to finance a scholarship enabling an Afri- 
can woman to study at the University of 
Witwatersrand. In the November 1951, 
issue of the Association’s journal, The 
Bluestocking, the Johannesburg Branch 
writes of its evident pleasure in the prog- 
ress and development of the recipient of 
its grant at the university. Her success is 
all the more striking because no Bantu 
student is in the position of initially pos- 
sessing the correct background for uni- 
versity training. The branch feels this 
project has become so worth while that 
when the present bursar’s education is 
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completed, the work ‘must be continued. 

Members of the Johannesburg Branch 
have given their services in the organiza- 
tion of adult night schools for Africans. 
They have also supported the Margaret 
Ballinger Home, founded by the Associa- 
tion of European and African Women in 
1943, as a convalescent home for Bantu 
children. 

The Durban Branch writes of its inter- 
est in and support of the Indian Welfare 
Employment Trust, which was set up by 
the University of Natal at its Durban 
College, to assist Indian social workers 
trained by the university to find employ- 
ment in the Indian community. The Trust 
pays, wholly or in part, the salaries of 
qualified social workers who are graduates 
of the university in cases where no other 
employment opportunities in social work 
exist to further community welfare serv- 
ices for Indians. 

The Pietermaritzburg Branch in Natal 
has adopted two African nursery schools. 

The SAAUW expresses its appreciation 
particularly for the privilege of residence 
at Crosby Hall for members temporarily 
resident in London. This continuing inter- 
est in Crosby Hall derives from earlier 
years when the SAAUW forwarded finan- 
cial contributions toward furnishing a 
room in the residential wing. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion held recently in Capetown, discussion 
was focused principally on resolutions 
dealing with: (1) a request to the Prime 
Minister to send legislation dealing with 
the legal disabilities of women to all 
women’s organizations throughout the 
country for comment and suggestion prior 
to the time when such legislation comes 


before Parliament; and (2) the founding 
of the Isie Smuts Award as a research 
grant. 


Crosby Hall Endowment Fund 


The annual report of the British Federa- 
tion for 1950-51 has recently reached us, 
It announces that the previous year saw 
the Crosby Hall Endowment Fund in- 
creased by £2,779, bringing the total in 
the fund to £30,836. Of this amount 
£7,155 is earmarked for scholarships. 

Since the end of 1950, a further £489 
has been received. In addition, £1,700 has 
been promised to the Caroline Spurgeon 
Scholarship for Crosby Hall, making the 
grand total subscribed and _ promised, 
£35,027. 


Invitation to Vienna 


A tempting invitation to visit Vienna and 
to attend the Vienna Festivals is extended 
to AAUW members by the Austrian Fed- 
eration of University Women. The world- 
famous Festivals, which will be held May 
17 to June 12, offer not only an impressive 
program of music, plays, and sports, but 
also five international congresses. 

The Austrian Federation has been hard 
at work arranging to make lodgings with 
AFUW members available at no cost or 
for a nominal fee to visiting AAUW men- 
bers. Through this means the Austrian 
Federation wishes to express appreciation 
to AAUW members for benefits it has 
enjoyed. 

For further details AAUW members 
may write to Dr. Margarete Jungwirth, 
Annagasse 10/9, Wien I, Austria. 
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State Presidents Conference 


On June 18, presidents of AAUW state 
divisions will arrive by plane and train 
and car in Washington for the biennial 
state presidents conference. This is now 
a regular event on the AAUW calendar, 
scheduled for the years between national 
conventions. 

It is cause for rejoicing that the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls will once 
more house the conference. Those who 
have attended in the past remember 
gratefully the school’s pleasant atmos- 
phere, the easy exchange of ideas in mid- 
night sessions in the dormitory, and the 
refreshment of spirit afforded by walks 
under the great oak trees or a few mo- 
ments in the quiet of the Cathedral itself. 

On June 18, state presidents will have 
an opportunity to visit the national Head- 
quarters and confer with members of the 
staff. June 19-21 will be devoted to con- 
ference sessions. 

The Committee on Legislative Program 
and the Board of Directors will meet 
prior to the conference. 


Convention Managers 


The 1953 national convention in Minne- 
apolis will have as local manager Miss 
Ann M. Krost, consultant in adult home- 
making in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Miss Krost is experienced in handling con- 
vention details, having served as local 
manager of the national convention of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. She will be assisted by Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Mortenson, Mrs. Gladys Nightin- 
gale, and Mrs. Blanche Newhall. 


The dates of the convention sessions are 
expected to be June 22-26, though details 
I £ 
of the schedule have not been decided. 


AAUW’s UNESCO Exhibit 

Two colorful panels graphically telling the 
story of how AAUW furthers interna- 
tional understanding attracted favorable 
comments at the Third National Confer- 
ence of UNESCO at Hunter College, 
New York City. The AAUW panels were 
among some 80 exhibits at the conference 
sponsored by the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, on which the 
AAUW is represented. 

Now AAUW state and regional meet- 
ings can benefit from these panels, for 
they were also designed for use in telling 
AAUW members this phase of the AAUW 
story. The panels, each 4 by 4 feet in size 
and weighing 250 pounds crated, are avail- 
able for routing to such meetings. To in- 
sure the best possible routing, please write 
early to the AAUW publicity office at 
Headquarters, giving the date of your 
meeting. The panels will be shipped 
Railway Express, C.O.D. States or regions 
requesting the exhibit can check the cost 
of shipping from and to Washington, 
D.C., with the local Railway Express 
office. 


Ida S. Scudder Grant 


It is a pleasure to announce an addition 
to the list of grants to be awarded by 
AAUW to international students for 1952 

53 —the Ida S. Seudder International 
Grant. This gift of $500 comes from the 
Scudder Association, and will be used to 
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help a woman physician from India to 
study in the United States. 

No more appropriate way could be 
found to honor Dr. Ida S. Scudder, for 
whom the grant is named. Ida Scudder 
came of a family of medical missionaries 
in India. She followed in their footsteps 
because she was haunted by the desperate 
need of Indian mothers who were forbid- 
den the care of a male doctor in child- 
birth. One of her first principles in her 
work in India was to train women to help 
in medical work. From an office in her 
father’s bungalow, her work grew to a 
small hospital in 1902, a nurses training 
school, and the Vellore Christian Medical 
School for women in 1918. This school, 
which she founded and for which she 
secured support, is now affiliated with the 
University of Madras, and has recently 
opened its doors to men. 

In 1950 the Vellore Christian Medical 
College celebrated Dr. Scudder’s golden 
jubilee — fifty years of medical work in 
India — and her eightieth birthday. 

Now AAUW is happy to have even a 
small part in paying tribute to a woman 
whose work has done so much to alleviate 
pain and misery and to help both women 
and men of India to serve their people. 


In Defense of Our Schools 


For AAUW members who are aroused by 
attacks on the public schools, which have 
become a major problem for Americans 
in all parts of our country, the chairman 
of the Education Committee and the 
Associates have prepared a kit of ma- 
terials. This kit is described on the back 
cover of the JourNAL. The letter below 
was written by the chairman, Dr. Con- 
stance Warren, to introduce the kit: 


Recently our public schools have become 
the focus of attack, some of it subtle and some 
very open, by groups organized for that pur- 
pose. The attacks take various forms — in- 
sistence that controversial issues be kept out of 
the classroom, that textbooks be censored, that 
free speech is dangerous, “‘accusations that 
teachers are reds, that cooperation practiced 
in the schools leads to socialism, that the 
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schools are far too expensive, that they are god- 
less, full of so-called ‘progressive’ fads and 
fancies, demoralizing play places, and insist- 
ence that we return to the ‘major skeleton of 
the 3 R’s’.” (W. E. Goslin, Herald Tribune 
Forum, 1951.) 

Schools are beset by groups eager to direct 
education according to their specific beliefs, in 
religion, economics, or politics; by taxpayers 
who are determined to slash the school budget; 
by self-appointed guardians of patriotism; or 
by those who decry secular education. All this 
comes at a most critical time, when the schools 
are faced with a tidal wave of children to be 
educated, an acute shortage of teachers and 
schoolrooms, and mounting costs. 

Against this barrage, the worried citizens 
who are honestly concerned about some phase 
of current education need help. They need help 
in analyzing their misgivings, help in turning 
them into constructive purpose, and the kind 
of sharpening of insight that will keep them 
from being drawn into the irrational and irre- 
sponsible groups which seem intent on destroy- 
ing the essential values in public education. 

Here is a natural center for the energies and 
activities of AAUW members who as college- 
trained women seek the most effective ways of 
investing their energies in the defense of our 
country. We need to examine carefully these 
attacks on our schools, to analyze the motives 
behind them, to distinguish between honest, 
constructive criticism which the schools always 
need and should welcome, and destructive, 
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unfounded attacks which can serve no good 
end. 

Remember that it could happen in your 
community. Your protection is preparedness. 
By knowing your schools and helping your 
fellow townsmen to know them, you will not 
only be serving your public schools, but you 
will be helping to develop that best possible 
defense for democracy, a truly educated 
citizenry. 

This bibliography is offered to help you find 
a basis for study and action. The ten items in 
the kit have been selected to give you imme- 
diate reference to the thinking of those who 
criticize and defend constructively. Included 
also are summaries of some of the case studies 
on “attacks.” 


Consumer Standards 


Consumer standards have been a subject of 
interest to AAUW members for many years. 
The Association has participated actively in 
the work of the American Standards Associa- 
tion since 1937; and just within the last year 
branches and state divisions have been study- 
ing the latest set of standards formulated 
by ASA — standards for rayon fabrics — 
and urging their local retailers to look for 
these standards when stocking up. 


This is the way the Supplement to the 
AAUW Consumer Bulletin No. 2 begins. 
Social studies chairmen and their com- 
mittees will be interested in studying the 
proposed standards for rayon fabrics in 
the Supplement as well as a report on the 
activities of the Colorado state social stud- 
ies chairman, who was very effective in 
stimulating consumer interest in these 
standards — and retailer interest too. 

The Supplement to Consumer Bulletin 
No. 2 includes material describing the 
standards, and copies of flyers pointing 
out their value for consumers; it gives the 
history of the American Standards As- 
sociation and lists the consumer stand- 
ards that have been developed by ASA. 

But these voluntary consumer stand- 
ards will not be widely accepted, or effec- 
tive, unless consumers themselves study 
the proposed standards, and try to interest 
local retailers in recognizing and asking 
for these standards when they do their 
buying. 


Why not order a copy of the Supple- 
ment to Consumer Bulletin No. 2? It may 
be obtained from the Publications Clerk, 
AAUW, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Send 10 cents with your 
order. It is suggested that social studies 
chairmen read the Supplement over and 
decide how to develop a program of study 
and action on consumer standards in the 
branch or state division. 


Art Notices 


Writing Project.— Manuscripts and 
evaluations of the AAUW writing project 
are due May 1, 1952. For details see the 
January issues of the JouRNAL and the 
General Director's Letter. 


Newspaper Art Reporting and Art Crit- 
icism. — Clippings about art exhibitions 
may now be sent in for the annual AAUW 
competition or may come with the branch 
art report; last year’s report is in the 
January JOURNAL. 


Photographs. — We would like to have 
any new pictures of branch work, espe- 
cially pictures of pottery made by groups 
who have worked together as long as three 
years. 


Founders List. — A list of community 
art institutions, organizations, and asso- 
ciations founded by the branches since the 
beginning of the art program, with dates 
and relevant facts, is due with the branch 
art report forms in the spring, 1952. 


Books Published by Writing Groups. — 
A list of any such publications since the 
group began writing should accompany 
your branch art report. 


Vassar Summer Scholarship 
Applications Due 


Closing date for the receipt at head- 
quarters of applications from AAUW 
members for the Vassar Summer Institute 
Scholarship is April 30, 1952. This schol- 
arship is open to all AAUW members in- 
terested in giving community leadership 
in childhood education and family life. If 
you missed the announcement, please 
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refer to page 116 of the January issue of 
the JouRNAL. 


Addition of New Branches 


With the addition of two new branches 
since the last JouRNAL went to press, the 
AAUW now has a total of 1,190 branches 
throughout the country. The new groups, 
both from the West, to whom AAUW 
extends a warm welcome are: 


WYOMING 
Riverton 


MONTANA 
Sidney 


IFUW Council Meeting Report 


A good supply of the IFUW Report of 
the Thirty-First Council Meeting, at Oos- 
terbeek, Holland, July 1951, has been 
received at AAUW Headquarters. A free 
copy will be sent on request. Address the 
Publications Clerk here at Headquarters, 
enclosing three cents to cover the postage. 


Aid for Undergraduates 


Many AAUW members are concerned to 
know what scholarships are available for 
young people. A most comprehensive re- 
port has recently been issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education — done, it may be 
noted, by an AAUW member, Mrs. 
Theresa Birch Wilkins, of the Office of 
Education staff. Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships (available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 55 
cents) includes reports from 1,198 Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education and is 
so arranged as to enable the reader to 
identify, within limits, sources of support 
for his particular need. This is a publica- 
tion every guidance officer, local or school 
library, or AAUW branch committee on 
high school guidance should have availa- 
ble for ready reference. AAUW branches 
concerned about the needs of local girls 
will often find sources of aid through this 
bulletin — and may thus be able to meet 
the need while concentrating their own 
financial efforts on the AAUW fellowship 
program. 
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On Adopting a Berlin Kindergarten 


In the January JourRNAL Christine Heinig 
gave a vivid account of how five kinder- 
gartens were launched in Berlin last year 
as a part of an educational program to 
establish habits for democratic living. The 
establishment of these five kindergartens 
was part of the American program of edu- 
‘ational and cultural rehabilitation of 
Germany, and $500 from U. S. Inter- 
national Education Reorientation Funds 
was allocated to each kindergarten for 
equipment. This amount, however, repre- 
sents only a small part of the expenditures 
necessary for each kindergarten. 

To be successful demonstrations, these 
kindergartens need more support from 
our country. This very practical and 
tangible kind of assistance can and should 
result in closer personal ties between the 
Germans and Americans who work to- 
gether for a kindergarten. Such contacts 
will be of great help to the morale of the 
Germans at this particular time, when the 
American program in Germany is being 
very severely cut back, and when the 
number of Americans over there is being 
reduced from a large staff under HICOG 
to a small consular set-up. 

Responding almost immediately to this 
need, three AAUW state divisions — Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania — 
have each undertaken to sponsor one 
kindergarten. “Sponsorship” means con- 
tributing educational equipment and funds, 
and keeping in personal contact through 
correspondence with teachers, parents, 
and school administrators of the German 
kindergartens. The three state projects 
have been undertaken jointly by the inter- 
national relations and education groups, 
one of the state chairmen assuming re- 
sponsibility for organizing the project. 

A number of branches unable to under- 
take the entire sponsorship responsibility 
have asked to be given a part in supplying 
some of the kindergartens’ needs. Such 
interstate cooperation can certainly be 
arranged. Branches interested should send 
for the set of directives which has been 
prepared for groups that wish to have 4 
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part in the Berlin kindergarten project, 
then indicate what they wish to do. All 
requests should be addressed to the 
AAUW Childhood Education Associate at 
AAUW Headquarters, who will act as 
coordinator for this project. 


Treat Sisters Trust Fund 

The San Francisco Branch is rejoicing 
over a generous and welcome gift —a 
trust fund valued at approximately $20,000 
and created in honor of the late May Treat 
Morrison and her sister, Sarah Treat 
Child. Income from the fund is assigned 
to the branch. 

Mrs. May Treat Morrison was long an 
active leader in the Association, serving 
as its president in 1913-14. The fund, set 
up by Mrs. Child and by the trustees of 
Mrs. Morrison’s estate, is to be known as 
the Treat Sisters Trust Fund. The income, 
according to Mrs. Child’s wish, will be 
applied to rental of branch headquarters, 
thus making it possible for the branch to 
maintain a larger and better equipped 
center for its work. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is named as second bene- 
ficiary, in case the branch should ever 
cease “to exist and function . as an 
educational organization” — a contingency 
which, it is hoped, will never come to pass. 

The Association joins the San Fran- 
cisco Branch in appreciation of this gen- 
erous and heartening expression of in- 
terest and confidence. 





Oxford Selections Committee 


On January 11, 1952 the Committee on 
Oxford Selections (a sub-committee of the 
AAUW International Relations Commit- 
lee) met at Headquarters to screen ap- 
plications of American women seeking 
admission to the women’s colleges in 
Oxford. Dr. Ruth J. Dean of Mount 
Holyoke College presided as chairman of 
the committee. The committee this year 


screened fourteen applications and con- 
tinued the maintenance of its traditional 
academic standards in the recommenda- 
tion of those finalists receiving its highest 
endorsement. The committee’s recom- 
mendations furnish a guide to the women’s 
colleges of Oxford University for the 
evaluation of the credentials of American 
applicants. 


The U.N. Budget 


Mrs. Adolf Robison, New Jersey interna- 
tional relations chairman, was AAUW’s 
official observer at the General Assembly 
in Paris. When the U.N. budget was under 
discussion, Mrs. Robison, after consulta- 
tion with other informed representatives 
of nongovernmental organizations, cabled 
Dr. Pannell urging a strong statement of 
protest against an immediate reduction of 
U.S. contribution funds. Dr. Pannell then 
authorized a message to President Tru- 
man and Warren R. Austin (U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the U.N.), urging that the 
United States contribution to the U.N. 
budget not be reduced at this time, be- 
cause of the adverse effect on psychology 
of nations looking to the United States for 
leadership in cooperation for peace. 


Rhode Island’s President 


The president of the Rhode Island State 
Division is Mrs. George K. Anderson, 169 
Power Street, Providence 6. Please change 
this on the list of state presidents as given 
in the Fall JourNAL, which went to press 
before Mrs. Anderson’s name had been re- 
ported. 


For Poetry Groups 


Lovers of poetry may hear the voices 
of great American poets reading from 
their own works, thanks to the National 
Council of Teachers of English, AAUW 
poetry groups are referred to the list of 
records now available from the Council, 
which appears on the inside back cover 
of this JouRNAL. 
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“You Made Me Feel at Home” 


From time to time, the AAUW interna- 
tional relations office lets various branches 
know that a visitor from another Fed- 
eration may pass through their city or 
town and wants to meet AAUW members. 
These university women of other coun- 
tries range from just plain tourists to 
visitors under our government’s exchange 
program and United Nations fellows pur- 
suing serious study in this country. Some- 
times the itinerary may be changed at the 
last minute by flood or red tape, and they 
do not arrive as scheduled. But always, 
with a hospitality known to every AAUW 
Travel Program visitor, members spring 
to action even during the leisurely sum- 
mer months and make the visitor feel at 
home in their branch. They help her solve 
the small but irritating problems of travel. 
They take her into their homes. They 
see to it that she hears the symphony for 
which their city is celebrated or sees the 
national park whose beauty is world 
famous, or drive her to her next destina- 
tion along a scenic highway. Often these 
visits are the beginnings of friendships 
which disregard the barriers of distance 
and language. The visitor takes away 
with her something of the cities and towns 
and the AAUW branches which she vis- 
ited, and leaves behind her something of 
her own country — and, in the AAUW 
branches, something of her own federa- 
tion. 

Last October we were asked if AAUW 
would cooperate in plans for some of the 
German leaders brought to this country 
under the auspices of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Letters to AAUW members brought 
prompt responses, and we were able to 
arrange sponsorship for twelve of these 
visitors, for from two weeks to three 
months. 

Miss Lillie Rieger, the 6,000th ex- 
changee brought here by the government, 
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was one of the German visitors welcomed 
by AAUW groups. Branches in North 
and South Dakota sponsored her for the 
month of January. While no program is 
“typical,” the story of Miss Rieger’s visit 
to Rapid City, South Dakota, suggests 
how many facets of American life are in- 
terpreted to visitors when an AAUW 
branch undertakes the task of education. 
This was Miss Rieger’s schedule: 


Jan. 2— luncheon with Mrs. Arnold, North- 
west Central Regional Vice President, and a 
briefing on Rapid City’s minority problem 
(Indians) 

Jan. 3 — trip to Mt. Rushmore 

Jan. 4— tour of business places; luncheon in 
another home 

Jan. 5 — guest at AAUW meeting where a 
woman mayor was speaker; an evening trip 
to a night club 

Jan. 6 — visit with German residents 

Jan. 7 — guest of army wives at the airbase 

Jan. 8 — luncheon with women leaders; meet- 
ing of Business and Professional Women 

Jan. 9 — observation of high school classes; a 
church social 

Jan. 10 — overnight visit to a ranch: 
horseback and visited the neighbors” 

Jan. 11 — tour of Homestake goldmine 

Jan. 12 — free 

Jan. 13 — guest of German residents 

Jan. 14— a tea, where those who had acted 
as guides “sort of summed things up.” 


‘ 


‘rode 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, has enter- 
tained a number of the German visitors 
with an equally varied schedule, arranging 
for visits to the university, Indian dances, 
and that ever-popular mecca, the Grand 
Canyon. 

We can’t begin to name here all the 
branches that have extended a welcome to 
these visitors from abroad, but the letters 
that come to Headquarters after their re- 
turn bring an appreciative “thank you,” 
and very often add that happiest tribute: 
““AAUW made me feel at home.” 
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Women and the Political Scene 

More intelligent and active participation 
in government has been the goal of several 
successful projects recently reported by 
AAUW groups. 

It was this objective that led the Vir- 
ginia State Division to invade the publish- 
ing field. When the state division outlined 
its annual workshop program for 1951 on 
the topic, “We Are Our Government,”’ it 
was discovered that the only up-to-date 
study of the legislative process in Virginia 
was contained in the doctoral dissertation 
of Dr. Charles D. Hounshell of Emory 
University. 

Convinced that the distribution of this 
information would be a vital and useful 
service, the state division asked Dr. 
Hounshell’s permission to print portions 
of the dissertation in pamphlet form. The 
pamphlet, The Legislative Process in Vir- 
ginia, is now available for general use, 
published “‘by the Virginia Division of 
the American Association of University 
Women in cooperation with the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia.” 
It is a concise but thorough study of the 
political procedures of the state. The state 
chairman of the Status of Women Com- 
mittee was largely responsible for bringing 
this project to a successful conclusion. 

In Texas, as a departure from the usual 
“pay your poll tax and vote” pleas, the 
legislative Committee of the Austin 
Branch arranged for a poll tax booth to 
be set up at a branch meeting. Members 
who attended were able to pay their taxes 


then and there. The committee also sent 
to members, with the branch bulletin, a 
political calendar announcing dates im- 
portant to voters, including the dates of 
precinct and county conventions. All 
members were reminded that it is at these 
first meetings that they, as citizens and 
university women, would have a real 
chance to discharge their responsibility 
as educated individuals. 

Two weeks before the primary election 
in Oklahoma City, last fall, a group of 
women met to select a qualified woman 
candidate for the school board. Mrs. L. D. 
Melton, AAUW status of women chair- 
man of the Oklahoma City Branch, was 
urged to be the candidate. She said later 
that if she had not remembered how she 
herself had advocated urging qualified 
women to run for office she never would 
have consented to be a candidate. The 
Oklahoma City Branch immediately chose 
its legislative chairman to serve as cam- 
paign manager. AAUW members worked 
hard, talking with people, sending out 
campaign material, and telephoning to 
help elect Mrs. Melton. The campaign 
was brief but intensive, and Mrs. Melton 
was elected. Afterward she declared that 
it had been “‘a very stimulating experience 
to work with AAUW members and the 
other enthusiastic and interested women 
who wanted a woman on the school 
board.” 

Members of the Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Branch acted as volunteer poll watchers 
in recent local elections. The poll watchers 
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have learned a great deal and intend to 
continue their activities during the next 
election. They have shared their newly 
acquired political knowledge and _ their 
enthusiasm with the fellow AAUW mem- 
bers and are encouraging others to act as 
poll watchers too. 


New Art Organizations 


** Habit is a form of death; intention is an 
aspect of life” (Darrell Figgis). Branches 
are always founding new art organizations 
and institutions. The following fourteen, 
to be added to the hundreds continuing 
from other years, were new in 1950-51: 
Battle Creek, Michigan — beginning of work 
for a Civic Center 
Big Rapids, Michigan — Community Craft 
Workshop 
The Dalles, Oregon — Craft Workshop 
Deland, Florida — Children’s Museum 
Elko, Nevada — Artists Annual 
Eunice, New Mexico — public library 
Grand Rapids, Michigan — movies about art, 
taken over by the Art Museum 
La Porte, Indiana — Fine Arts Lecture Series 
(revival) 
Logan, Utah — Children’s Music Hour 
Petoskey, Michigan — Community Writers 
Red Wing, Minnesota — Art Center 
St. Albans, West Virginia — Art Workshop 
Waterbury, Connecticut — Children’s Museum 
West Palm Beach, Florida — Children’s Movies 
The development of educational plans 
may best be observed in the single case, 
and for that reason we note the progress 
of various undertakings for children, be- 
ginning with one in its first year and con- 
tinuing through one seven-year enterprise. 
The following items have been taken from 
branch reports. 


Children’s Music Hour (Logan, Utah, 
college town, population 16,802; branch 
members 110, arts 41): Last year the 
branch purchased a good record player, 
which is kept in the Cache County Library 
building. On Saturday mornings — there 
will be twenty-nine mornings before we 
close for the summer — we play records 
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for 30 to 100 little children, aged three to 
ten but mostly around six. From Haydn’s 
music, we have taken the “Toy Sym- 
phony” as our theme, and play it at the 
beginning and end of each program. A 
group of records are then played with 
explanation and comment; sometimes 
children are invited to tap time, hum the 
tune, or talk. We have used folk music, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas stories, a trip to 
France, instruments of the orchestra, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of the Animals,” 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” Stephen Foster, Mozart, and 
Tschaikowsky. Children who usually aren’t 
still for five minutes will now sit quietly 
for a portion of a Haydn or Mozart sym- 
phony, and a faithful nucleus of little folk 
comes every time. 


Children’s Theatre (Birmingham, 
Michigan, a residential suburb; popula- 
tion about 14,500, seventeen miles from 
Detroit): The Garden Club and AAUW 
make the most fundamental contributions 
to art education. The branch has 290 
members, of whom 100 take some part in 
the arts program which centers on theatre 
and writing. The work in Children’s 
Theatre took three years to evolve to the 
point of a board of directors, and four 
years to accomplish writing the scripts 
and covering every phase of production. 
(1) Plays: 

1944 — sponsored Claire Tree Major in “ Peter 
Pan” (attended by 300 children). 

1945 —a study group on a $10.00 budget 
produced ‘The Indian Captive” in the Com- 
munity House ($15.00 profit). 
1946 — sponsored an out-of-town play and 
produced “‘Aladdin and the Lamp”’ in the 
Community House, and “Elves and the Shoe- 
maker” in the Birmingham Theatre (attended 
by 3,000 children). 

1947 — Children’s Theatre board of directors 
organized; established policy of three plays 4 
season to be brought from outside, and one 
produced locally. 

1948-49 — “Jack and the Beanstalk” pro- 
duced locally; ‘Topsyturvy Land” written 
and produced, with all scenery, costumes and 
lighting done locally. 

1950 — “The Broken Arrowhead,” local In- 
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dian background, written by a member; now 
playing two shows a day for 2,800 children. 
1951-52 — Policy: no outside speakers; the 
study group becomes a production unit con- 
cerned with the study and staging of the play 
to be presented in 1952-53. 

The Birmingham specialty is the adap- 
tation of fairy tales for children between 
six and twelve years old, with much 
action, color, music, dancing, singing and 
a definite plot. “The children seem to like 
the original AAUW plays best.” The 
Birmingham Theatre requires that profits 
return to the AAUW Children’s Theatre 
or go Outside the town. Profits may not 
benefit any local organization. The ven- 
ture has always been profitable. Tickets 
are sold through the schools at three for 
$1.00. Profits after expenses approximate 
$1,000. Scenery and equipment have been 
bought, and in 1950-51 a gift of $600 was 
made for educational and _ recreational 
equipment at the County Juvenile De- 
tention Home. Experiments with taking a 
play on the road to schools and hospitals 
twice (1947) proved too difficult and tour- 


ing was turned over to story-telling and 
puppet shows. 


(2) Puppets: The Puppeteers (formed 
after 1947) have sixteen members. They 
own two portable stages, moved by truck, 
and can present two productions simul- 
taneously. In the Fall of 1950, they pre- 
sented an old play from their repertoire 
at the County Juvenile Home, the Village 
Players, and the County Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association, and began working on a 
new play. Two members wrote the script; 
others made seven new marionettes, painted 
backdrops, made properties, planned mu- 
sic and lighting. This took all winter, in 
addition to two regular monthly meetings. 

The larger stage is for hospitals, 
churches and schools; the smaller for 
schoolrooms, private homes, individual 
sick-rooms. A different type of rod-con- 
trolled marionette, adapted from nine- 
teenth-century Czechoslovakian mario- 
nettes, was devised for the small stage. 
From December to March “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears” has been played 


ten times at schools, Sunday Schools, 
Brownie meetings, hospitals, and birthday 
parties. 

Playing for a fee to Lions Clubs, PTAs, 
sororities, and women’s clubs allows play- 
ing without charge, as desired. The Pup- 
peteers organized with a board of directors 
in the spring of 1951. 


Children’s Museum (Deland, Flor- 
ida, population 8,536, seat of John B. 
Stetson University): Study courses of the 
branch are centered on either museum 
work or related interests of children. 
During 1950 the Children’s Museum Com- 
mittee was formed with ten members. It 
has obtained a town board of directors 
and a charter and now conducts Saturday 
morning classes for sixty children in wood- 
working, art, and nature study, with a 
singing-for-fun interval for all. This is not 
the direction originally planned, which 
was for continuous exhibitions, but is an 
adaptation to buildings available. A per- 
manent museum home is intended. Gifts 
of Canadian and South American crafts 
from a museum of natural history have 
already been received toward the museum. 

(Waterbury, Connecticut, population 
104,242; branch members 136; 17 in arts, 
8 in modern drama, 9 in museum project): 
The best year in art for the branch was 
1950, because in the matter of program 
and material the study group somehow 
found itself, and the Junior Museum, 
which originated in the AAUW Arts 
Committee, began. Forty members have 
worked on the museum project. 

The Junior Museum is sponsored by the 
Mattatuck Historical Society ($3,000), 
the Junior League ($1,500 and volunteer 
help), the AAUW ($500 and volunteer 
help), and the Board of Education, which 
pays for bus tickets to and from the 
museum for each child who goes on released 
school time. There is a paid director. The 
museum serves as an extension of the 
American history program of the public 
schools, with after-school and Saturday 
workshop classes. The first unit offered 
was “The Seventeenth Century Connec- 
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ticut Indian as the First Settlers Knew Town building; the time, alternate Satur- 
Him.” The attendance for the first unit day mornings. The cost runs to about 
will be about 1,500 children. $6.50 per program. Since many film rental 
agencies prohibit charging admission, pay- 
Children’s Movies (West Palm Beach, ment is managed by passing the hat for a 
Florida, population 43,053; branch mem-_ gift for future shows. The films usually 
bers 80): The arts committee attempted 
this year to bring carefully selected movies 
to the town’s children. This started be- 
cause small fry landed “at the show” from began with invitations to parents through 
10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. every Saturday, PTA, then through the newspapers and 
taking the movie fare of the day. What to — the schools. 

do about it was suggested by an article in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, No- minimum of twelve members, in four 
vember 18, 1950, describing a successful committees for (1) film selection and pro- 
program sponsored by the Friends of the curement, (2) integration of the schedule 
Library in Westport, Connecticut. with institutions, (3) management of the 


arrive a day or two in advance of show 
dates, and are shown first at orphanages, 
hospitals, and children’s homes. Publicity 


The branch recommends a_ working 


The place for showing was the Teen public showing, and (4) publicity. 


WHEN YOUR “E” BONDS ng 


The Treasury Department offers three 
choices to holders of Series E, United States 
Defense Bonds, when their Bonds mature: 
Choices: You may: Ove, accept cash, if 
you so desire; Two, continue to hold the 
present bond with an automatic interest-bearing 
extension; Three, exchange your bonds in amounts 
of $500 or multiples for a Defense Bond of Series 
G, which earns current income at the rate of 
22 percent payable semi-annually. 
Action: If you want to obtain cash, you simply 
present your bond, with proper identification, to 
any paying agent. If you want to extend the 
matured bond you have ABSOLUTELY NOTH- 
ING TO DO—just continue to hold it. Extended 
bonds may be cashed at any time you wish. If you 
want a G Bond, see your bank for details. 
Interest: The extended bond will earn simple interest on the face 
amount at the rate of 22 percent for the first seven and one-half years. 
Thereafter it will be at a higher rate sufficient to provide a total return 
for the 10-year extension period of 2.9 percent compounded. 
Taxes: You have the choice of (1) reporting E Bond interest for Federal 
income taxes on an annual basis or (2) paying the taxes on the interest in 
the year when the bonds finally mature or are redeemed. The privilege of 
deferring taxes does not apply if the E Bond is exchanged for a G Bond. 
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The children themselves are not hyper- 
critical, but the persons responsible for the 
selection of the films can be spared a lot 
of suffering by first having a preview. 
Summer is to be dedicated to extensive 
previews of films from various rental 
agencies. Successful programs last about 
an hour, and must wind up with a cartoon 
—for example, Canoe Country, Black 
Bear Twins, Animals of the Zoo, and 
Andy Panda cartoons. We were very suc- 
cessful with films from the University of 
Florida Extension Division, University of 
Georgia, Associated Films, Institutional 
Cinema Service, Institute of Visual Train- 
ing, National Film Board of Canada, and 
United World Films. 


AAUW Helps to Brighten 
Life of Children in DP Camp 


Some AAUW members already know the 
name of Valerie Funkiene, one of the uni- 
versity women in a Displaced Person 
camp who has been among those recom- 
mended by the IFUW for “adoption.” 
Some time before Christmas she wrote 
asking us to contact persons willing to 
donate a small sum of money she could 
use to give a Christmas party for the 
poorest children in the camp. The Con- 
necticut State Division responded imme- 
diately. Not only did it send Mrs. Fun- 
kiene a check, but it arranged to have the 
Windham School send toys and money. 
Mrs. Funkiene lives with her sick hus- 
band and ailing mother in a camp outside 
Hamburg, where 600 displaced persons of 
six nationalities are located. Each family 
has one room in which they live, cook, 
wash, eat, work, and sleep. Mrs. Funkiene, 
a medical doctor by profession, is a volun- 
tary welfare worker in her camp. This is 
her description of the Christmas party: 
We must always seek means and ways to help 
the people keep going. For Christmas time we 
wanted so badly to give the poor, unhappy 
children some little joy and a little bit of extra 
food. And we received help from the World 
Church Council, from N.C.W.C., and I was 
lucky to get money through your organization 
aid toys from the Windham School. It made 
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us feel that we are not quite forgotten. 

On December 24 we made a party for 180 
children. The women made six big wreaths 
from fir branches with red paper ribbons on 
them. We carried tables and benches from 
everywhere and put them in three long rows. 
At one end in the hall stood a big decorated 
Christmas tree with candles. From the ceiling 
hung six wreaths. On the tables in front of 
each child were an apple, one small tin of fish, 
one sweet white whole piece of bread, some 
brown biscuits, and a small parcel with a little 
toy, or comb, or cake of soap. 

At four o'clock all children and some of their 
parents gathered in the room next to the hall, 
eager to learn what was behind the closed door. 
We lit the candles — and then the big moment, 
opened the door. The children, clean washed 
and wearing their best dresses (all gifts from 
welfare), flooded in, laughing, exclaiming, 
wondering, chattering. We helped them take 
their seats. It was a lovely picture: the big 
Christmas tree lit with the candles, many 
happy excited children at long tables, and 
standing around the walls their mothers and 
fathers, many of them hiding a tear. 

Then my husband asked for quietness and I 
wondered how even the smallest children 
stopped talking at once. A Catholic priest and 
a Lutheran pastor addressed the children with 
God’s word, explaining the meaning of the 
Christmas time. Then we all sang “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” Singing the second verse, 
I had to stop as the tears nearly choked me, 
but later I could finish singing with the others. 

I asked the children who like telling poetry 
to come out. To my surprise there were quite 
a lot of girls and boys who hurried towards me. 
The little girl Maryte of only three years start- 
ed to speak her verse. The children spoke in 
different languages and all listeners were a 
thankful audience. 

In the meantime, hot cocoa was brought in 
and given to the children. A nice, rare smell of 
cocoa filled the hall; the children, all very 
happy, were busy drinking it. One little girl 
came to me with her cup of cocoa asking me to 
try it too. . Some boys called my husband 
to look at their picture books with cowboys! 
And then one bench overturned and all chil- 
dren landed on the floor, but they liked it so 
that their neighbors tried to do the same. 

Oh, it was a lovely, happy party, and every- 
body so pleased. Before going home we thanked 
all who helped us to make this party, especially 
all these organizations who have sent us the 
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gifts. Each child carried carefully his parcel 
home, waving us a happy “good bye” and 
“thank you awfully.” But I wonder who was 
happier; the children or we who could afford 
to give them this Christmas joy and let them 
forget for a little while their unfortunate, diffi- 
cult, and such poor life. 

The money I received was not all spent for 
the children. I thought that you will not mind, 
but appreciate that I'll make a party for the 
old people over sixty, who are really quite 
forgotten here and have never any pleasure in 
their lives. 


Gift Membership to Litt.D. 
When Mrs. John E. Hayes, of Twin 


Falls, Idaho, received the honorary degree 
of D.Litt. from the University of Idaho, 
and thus became eligible to AAUW mem- 
bership, the local branch promptly and 
proudly presented her with a year’s paid 
membership. Mrs. Hayes was cited for 
“vears of outstanding service and con- 
tributions in the field of education” — 
service which included two years as presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


Good Films Aid Fellowships 


“President of AAUW branch smiles as 
she accepts a $501.76 check from theatre 
manager.” This news-story caption was 
our introduction to one of the most suc- 
cessful branch activities — financially and 
as an educational service — that 
come to our attention. 

If you are interested in a project that 
will profit your fellowship fund and make 
a cultural contribution to your commu- 
nity, you will want the full story behind 
that first check — the story of the AAUW 
Film Society organized last year by the 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Branch. Presi- 
dent Harriet C. Skinner reports: 


has 


Our plan for the AAUW Film Society grew 
from a realization that in communities the 
size of ours (population 20,000) we have little 
opportunity to see movies of the very finest 
kind. We felt sure that there were many people 
in our town who would like to have such films 
shown here, for themselves and their children. 
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Convinced that presentation of the 
best foreign and domestic movies would 
be a money-making and_ worth-while 
project, members of the branch decided to 
establish a Film Society, sponsor the 
showing of such films as “Quartet” and 
“The Bicycle Thief,” and contribute 
their profit to the fellowship fund. 

Before the plan could proceed beyond 
the outline stage, the cooperation of the 
local theatre manager had to be secured. 
As a businessman, the manager recog- 
nized the publicity and public relations 
advantages of the AAUW Film Society. 
He saw that one-day-a-month showings of 
the finest foreign and American films 
would bring into his theatre people who 
had not stepped into a movie in years, 
people who are the loudest critics of the 
movie industry today; that the Film 
Society would give him an assured au- 
dience for films he could not otherwise 
risk bringing; that the membership roster 
of the Film Society would be a mailing 
list by which he could reach people of the 
community who like good movies. 

So with the manager’s approval and 


assistance, arrangements were made by 
members of the AAUW branch for the 


presentation of one AAUW-sponsored 
movie a month for six months, with 20 
percent of the proceeds, after tax deduc- 
tion, to go into the Fellowship Fund. 

A campaign to sell Film Society mem- 
berships was organized by the branch. 
Each member undertook to sell five sea- 
son tickets; newspaper feature stories and 
editorials, word-of-mouth recommenda- 
tions, and movie trailers announcing the 
beginning of the Film Society helped to 
enlist members. The season ticket, pro- 
viding admission to six movies, was priced 
at $3.00. Non-members could see the films 
at the regular price, 60 cents for each 
showing. The 175 members of the Bartles- 
ville Branch sold 880 season memberships 
during the one week ticket sale in early 
June, netting the fellowship fund $411.64. 
In addition, they received each month 20 
percent of the general admissions at the 
box office. 
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The films to be shown are selected by 
vote. As Film Society members enter the 
theatre, they are handed a ballot on 
which five movies available for the fol- 
lowing month’s showing are listed. The 
Film Society directors suggest the movies 
to be voted on, and before they are listed 
on the ballot, the theatre manager checks 
to make sure they are obtainable. The 
choice of the majority of the members 
determines the film to be shown next. 

The Film Society movies are shown in 
the local first-run theatre, using all its 
regular facilities. In 1951, the six films 
brought to the community by the AAUW 
Film Society were: “The Mudlark,” 
“The Bicycle Thief,” “Quartet,” “Henry 
VIII,” “Oliver Twist,” and “ Kind Hearts 
and Coronets.”’ 

Plans for future activities of the Film 
Society include a special sale of tickets to 
high school students. The branch has been 
particularly gratified by the response of 
the children of the town, from ten years 
up, to the project. The president reports: 
The youngsters are as thrilled as any of the 
grown-ups at the prospect of having these fine 
movies here regularly. We are sure that the 
effect of such movies on the cultural attitudes 
of the youngsters is incalculable. 


The Bartlesville Branch kindly offers to 
answer any questions of other branches 
interested in setting up a similar project. 
Address: Mrs. Bradley Skinner, Route 2, 
Box 188, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Migrant Children 
Attend AAUW School 


Stunned by the woeful living conditions 
of Mexican migrant workers in Chicago, 
the Northwest Suburban Branch (Illinois) 
decided in the spring of 1948 to establish 
a summer school, with emphasis on educa- 
tion and health, for the Mexican children. 
These children, although normally intel- 
ligent, never feel themselves a part of the 
permanent community, have a language 
handicap, and are retarded in school. To 
overcome these handicaps, the curriculum 
of the AAUW school includes classes in 
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English, music, handicrafts, outdoor recre- 
ation, games, and reading lessons. 

In the four years since it was founded, 
the school has grown rapidly, both in 
scope of work and enrollment. Last sum- 
mer 114 pupils registered for the four-week 
period, as compared to 15 the first day of 
the two-week period in 1948. The budget 
was over $1,100 in 1951 as compared to 
$19.00 in 1948. 

The school is staffed entirely by AAUW 
members plus other volunteers from the 
community. Churches and civic groups 
cooperate by publicizing the school, op- 
erating a medical clinic, and securing the 
necessary school equipment and supplies. 


Just Husbands 


In January we reported a panel put on by 
the Minneapolis Branch, featuring the 
wives of successful men. Now the Min- 
neapolis status of women chairman tells 
how the subject was later reversed: 


I have just read “From the Branches” in the 
January JOURNAL and noticed the article about 
the Minneapolis Branch program, “ Life With 
Father,” given last year. You might be inter- 
ested to note that it had its follow-up this year 
with its natural successor, “ Life With Mother,” 
in which husbands of prominent women spoke 
on the problems and fun they had being just 
the husbands. John Rood, husband of Dorothy 
Atkinson Rood (former AAUW national 
Treasurer); Winston Close, husband of archi- 
tect Elizabeth Close; Edward Howard, hus- 
band of Marge Howard, state Republican 
chairwoman; and Judge Douglas Hunt, hus- 
band of Ione Hunt, National Committee- 
woman from Minnesota, participated. 

Now we are having a series of section meet- 
ings discussing the results of a survey con- 
ducted in November — when about 300 ques- 
tionnaires were sent to organizations and busi- 
nesses inquiring the percentage of policy- 
making positions held by women in the city of 
Minneapolis. A meeting is devoted to each 
area’s results — Education, Defense, Indus- 
try, Welfare, and Public Affairs. This has 
proved most thought-provoking and interest- 
ing and has encouraged discussion among the 
employers to whom it was sent as well as 
among our AAUW members. 
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Virginia Scrapbooks’ Destinations 


I am happy to be able to inform you that the 
scrapbooks prepared under the Virginia State 
project are being sent to countries in various 
parts of the world. 

It may be most convenient if I list the name 
of the Virginia city first and then the destina- 
tion of each language version: 


Hampton 
English 


Fredricksburg 
English — Thailand 
German — Austria iia 
French France 
Greek — Greece 
Norfolk 
Spanish 
French 
English - 


Greece 


Spanish — Spain 
English — Formosa 
French — France 
Spain 
France 
Hong 
Kong 


Harrisburg 
German — Germany 
English — Burma 
Spanish — Bolivia 
Danville 
German — 
Germany 


Arlington 
French 
French 
German 


France 
— Indo-China 
Marion Germany 
German — 
Germany 


Farmville 
French — Indo-China 
Falls Church 
French — Indo-China 
Spanish — Nicaragua 


Newport News 
Spanish — 
Paraguay 


Our program officers here are enthusiastic 
about the idea and the realization of the scrap- 
books. I hope that before long we will receive 
comments from our people in the field which 
we shall pass on to you. 

ArTHUR VOGEL 

Acting Chief, German-Austrian Section 

Division of Overseas Information Centers 
U.S. Department of State 


The Scrapbooks Reach Austria 


I do not know where to begin with my thanks. 
‘Today I got your letter with the names of the 
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Contributions to this department are invited, 


Austrian candidates who have been assigned 
AAUW international grants for 1952-53. Dr. 
Brunner, Dr. Kunewalder, Dr. Marcher, Dr, 
Puschkarski have already applied for Fulbright 
Travel Grants. The others will do so immedi- 
ately. The Austrian Association thanks you 
most heartily for your generosity in making 
these grants. 

Yesterday I got the scrapbook of the Vir- 
ginia State Division. It is a wonderful book 
and gives a splendid idea of American life in 
Wythe County, Virginia. Saturday we have a 
social meeting of our members, where our 
president, Professor Karlik, will speak to us 
about her trip to the United States. I shall 
take the scrapbook with me to show it to our 
members who, I am sure, will appreciate it 
very much. 

It would be wonderful to have more scrap- 
books about other states of the United States. 
We are so interested to hear about the life of 
our friends across the sea. 


Vienna, Austria MARGARETHE JUNGWIRTH 
Chairman, Committee of International Relations 
Austrian Federation of University Women 


Journal Art — Commendation 
and Irritation 


I have meant to write this letter for a long 
time. The JourNAL has really come alive for 
me since you have been using reproductions of 
modern art on the covers and throughout the 
pages. Formerly, many of my JouRNAISs 
landed in “File 13” unread. Now I cannot 
bear to part with them. Interspersing the pic- 
tures throughout the pages has brought many 
articles to my attention that might otherwise 
have gone unread. 

Would one reproduction in color, say on the 
cover, be prohibitive in cost? It is the only 
thing left to be desired — with the possible 
exception of all of them in color! How greedy 
can one get? 
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HEADQUARTERS MAIL 


Congratulations to all of you who have 
brought the JouRNAL up to date and my 
sincere thanks. 


Honolulu, Hawaii ADELE SOMMERFIELD 
Another issue of the JouRNAL has just arrived. 
I feel moved to express to you a little of the 
irritation I have felt ever since the AAUW 
through its JouRNAL has attempted to give a 
little ““culture’’ in Modern Art to its mem- 


bers. Is this one of the sources of increased 
cost of operation which has led to higher dues? 
Ihave heard many others express dissatisfac- 
tion with your puny attempts at art educa- 
tion, or whatever it is intended to be. 


Athens, Georgia C. Mitprep THomson 
Here are two viewpoints on that ever-lively 
question, “art in the Journa..” What is 
yours? 

By way of explanation: the policy of using 
in the JouURNAL reproductions of the work of 
modern artists who have achieved some dis- 
tinction was adopted for several reasons. First, 
asmall conference of state presidents, called to 
wrestle with JouRNAL problems, strongly ad- 
vised breaking the text with pictures, in the 
belief that an all-text magazines badly handi- 
capped in getting reader attention. Second, we 
discovered that having drawings made for 
“text-breakers”’ was an expensive business. 
And next, the Art Associate commented that 
our JOURNAL articles are written by people 
who are first-rate in their fields and deal with 
today’s trends and ideas; why shouldn’t art be 
represented in the JoURNAL in the same way? 

The answer was, “ Let’s try it.’’ So for each 
issue the AAUW Art Associate chooses for the 
JouRNAL pictures related to the purpose of the 
art program. The result is inadequate indeed, 
from the point of view of art education; and 
responses to the selections run the gamut from 
pleasure to violent rejection. But from the 
standpoint of economy we have accomplished 
our purpose. Through the courtesy of museums 
and other owners, photographs of paintings 
and drawings are usually given us without 
charge. The cost of the engravings is small — 
less than half a cent per member per year. And 
for many, even the “puny” (we admit it) 
reproductions in the JouRNAL add some aware- 
hess of what artists of our own time are doing. 
_ Frankly, the editor, who is totally illiterate 
in the arts, has rather enjoyed this minimal 
dose of education. How about you? 


Florence R. Sabin Fellow Writes 
from Holland 


I can only plead the great amount of work to 
be done and the great pleasure in doing it for 
not having written long since. Your kind letter 
reached me here and added to the pleasure of 
the first few days at work. Fortunately the 
AAUW is always well represented in Holland, 
and I have had very pleasant contact with 
the VVAO [the Vereeniging van Vrouwen 
met Academische Opleiding| in Leiden and in 
Delft. There is never any need to tell members 
here what goes on in the AAUW — they al- 
ways know already! In this they are truer 
cosmopolites than we, for to my shame I 
didn’t realize there were so many groups in 
the Netherlands. 

Once a month I go to Leiden to eat lunch 
with the Leiden Branch, and we talk end- 
lessly, over education for women. It is a great 
surprise to me to realize that, although many 
women of course go to the universities here, 
there is still something of a problem implied 
in a woman’s education. If she is to be a good 
mother, then she studies the “‘easy”’ subjects 
— law or theology!! If she is genuinely inter- 
ested in any subject, she studies it anyway and 
goes on studying even if she gets married, 
but the idea is still a little that the serious 
students do not marry and the lighter-hearted 
lawyers or theologians do. Very different from 
the Barnard girls, who occasionally come to 
classes in the spring with a baby under an arm. 

It is also pleasant to notice that, as in every 
European country, these ladies consider their 
system of education higher than that of other 
countries. Ours always comes in for some scorn, 


@ MEETINGS ARE EASY TO CONDUCT 
with PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


BY RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 


Registered Parliamentarian 


Brand new! This easy-to-use book based on 
Robert’s “Rules of Order.” At your finger 
tips — a visible-aid system of 


$2.00 


CLIP YOUR CHECK TO THIS AD AND SEND TO 
College Offset Press 


DEPT. UW 
150 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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not I think, so deserved as is popularly be- 
lieved. Howevér, American scholars, perfectly 
ordinary ones, not those of the greatest fame, 
seem to have caused astonishment over and 
over again because they know so much. Grad- 
ually the idea is coming to be better known 
that American scholars are also capable of 
very good work, and that an American who 
takes the trouble to come abroad to work is, 
quite probably, really earnest in his aims. It 
strikes me that this is very important for us. 
If we can generally create the impression that 
our universities produce good scholars and 
good people bearing comparison with other 
scholars and other good people, we have, to a 
certain extent, counteracted the all-too-easy- 
to-adopt attitude, that America is the land 
of the young and half-civilized, as yet unready 
to play an important part in the world. 

The good work the Netherlands VVAO 
does is boundless; as for so much else in this 
land, it earns the greatest respéct. I cannot 
tell you how lucky I feel to have had some 
regular contact with a group and to see how 
business is carried on from month to month. 

As to my own work, it is tremendously re- 
warding, not only because of the specific study 
for the book, but because of the amount of 
incidental intelligence put into the general 
barrel to be drawn against in teaching and in 
further work. The only trouble is that there 
is too much material — the constant com- 
plaint, I fear, of anyone working in a relatively 
unworked field. The earth is rich, very: I hope 
the fruits prove edible. But in the middle of 
work there is time to feel grateful for the 
chance at the fellowship and the contentment 
which the work gives. 
The Hague, Holland Rosauie L. Coie 


A Luxembourg Student in France 


I passed, last Easter, my exams for my can- 
didature in Pharmacie and so I came to Paris 
to study at the Faculty of Pharmacy of the 
University of Paris. 

Our studies at home are slightly different 
from the French ones, so I am now in the 
third year (of four years) at the faculty, and I 
will finish by Easter 53. 

It is peculiar, but as I study more and more, 
I always see better how much I actually 
learned in America; I did not realize it so much 
in the beginning. And every time I think about 
it, I feel awfully grateful to the AAUW for its 
help at that crucial point of my life. 

Speaking of the AAUW, I have been staying 
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at Reid Hall. I like it very much here. There 
is such a nice atmosphere. Miss Leet is forever 
organizing nice things, like parties or having 
French writers come and speak to us, so living 
at Reid Hall is extraordinarily agreeable. 
For Thanksgiving, Mrs. Roosevelt came to 
dinner, and it was a beautiful Thanksgiving 
dinner with turkey and pumpkin pie and all, 

One of my best friends here has been Maria 
Corti from Milano. She is studying under an 
AAUW fellowship too, and I am teaching 
her English and she is teaching me Italian — 
at dinner. We have too much work during the 
daytime. I am managing all right in my fifth 
language, and for me, staying at Reid Hall 
is very good practice for my other languages, 
too. 

I guess this is a long letter, but a very im- 
portant one too. Maybe I should sometime 
write a formal one to the AAUW ladies, but 
writing formal letters is my weak point. I 
hope they realize, though, that I am awfully 
grateful for my year in America and that I 
got a lot out of it and am getting more and 
more out of it all the time. 

Petange, Luxembourg JACQUELINE Rasgvi 
AAUW International Student, 1946-47 


Homemakers and Lobbyists 


I was especially glad to see in the January 
JOURNAL the article by Lawrence K. Frank, 
“The Home, Source of the Nation’s Strength.” 
I wonder if we haven’t tended to concentrate 
too much on the professional development as 
contrasted (rather than integrated) with the 
home and family. As an organization we define 
as successful the women who are professionally 
active. We should, I am sure, continue our 
efforts in this direction, but add to it the sue- 
cessful mother and contributor to community 
efforts. 

The editorial, “Who Makes Up Your 
Mind?”’ is very timely. There is another book 
that should be included in your bibliography: 
The Lobbyists: The Art and Business of h- 
fluencing Lawmakers by Karl Schriftgiesser 
(Little, Brown, Boston, 1951). It is an excellent 
account of the interests behind the propaganda 
with which not only Congress, but the whole 
country, is flooded. 

The JourNAL could fill a real need by in- 
troducing a regular column analyzing activities 
of lobbyists and lobbies for or against various 
measures in which AAUW is particularly inter 
ested. 


Tracyton, Washington JANE W. Mie 





